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THE CHRISTIAN SCENCE MONITOR 

“First the blade, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear“ 


The Monitor’s view 


Australia turns 
to the right 

What do Australians do in the face of 
mounting economic problems? They return to 
power a coalition of conservative parties 
which traditionally favor emphasis on the 
private sector, free market forces, and indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

It is generally thought that the poor state oF 
the Australian economy, rather than the 
recent constitutional crisis, was the dominant 
factor in the sweeping victory won by the 
Liberal Party-National Country Party coali- 
tion in the recent election. The Labor Party, 
which has ruled for three years and in that 
time gradually concentrated more and more 
power in the federal government, sustained a 
resounding defeat. 

It is interesting to note the similarities 
between Australia's domestic problems and 
America's. In that distant land down under 
inflation has been running at 16 to 17 percent a 
year — one of the highest rates in the 
industrialized world. Unemployment has been 
at its worst since the Depression in the 1930s, 
and the cities, which account for the bulk of 
the Australian population, are reeling from 
urban problems. 

For all this the voters apparently felt the 
government of Gough Whitlam was largely to 
blame. Although as Prime Minister he was 
credited with introducing some enlightened 
education and welfare policies, his budget 
practices and favoritism toward the public 
sector were regarded by many as inflationary 
and obstructive of industrial growth. A public 
furor also arose, among other tilings, over his 
government's efforts to raise' billions of 
dollars in overseas loans by dubious methods. 

Perhaps the principal problem which wlU 
confront the new government of Malcolm 
Fraser will be to work out a new relationship 
with the nation's vigorous trade unions. Union 
leaders have warned of widespread Industrial 
unrest if the Prime Minister takes a tough 
stand against them. But the Australian public 
is reported to be fed up with labor because of 
the many disruptive strikes In recent years, 
and this could strengthen Mr. Fraser’s hand. 

In the field of foreign affairs there is also 
likely to be some change, with more tradi- 
tional stresB on Australia’s ties in ANZUS and 
its friendship with Britain and the United 
States. After the collapse of the American 
effort in Vietnam, the Whitlam government 
rushed to bolster Australia’s relations with 
China and the nations of Southeast Asia. But 
Mr. Fraser, who was militantiy hawkish 
during the Vietnam war, has long argued that 
the Labor government has been too accommo- 
dating to communist and “third-world” coun- 
tries. 

It is therefore possible that the diplomatic 
pendulum will begin to swing back again and 
Australia will now take more Interest In the 
European Economic Community, .the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations, and other forums 
where it deals as an industrialized nation. 

In short, a mood of conservatism which is so 
noticeable in the United States these days has 
also swept Australia. The election seems. to 
point up once again the Tale which economic 
problems today play on the political front. 
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Solving equations of terror 


Terrorists have no reason to take or harm 
innocent hostages if they know in advance that 
doing so will not achieve their alms. Anyone 
contemplating such abhorrent acts should be 
more likely to think twice after the weekend 
surrenders of terrorists in Britain and the 
Netherlands. These episodes follow the recent 
ones in the Republic of Ireland and a London 
restaurant — adding to a mounting record of 
police success in refusing either to yield to the 
demands of terrorists or to risk making 
martyrs of them or hurting their hostages 
through precipitate use of force. 

There is also another element in solving the 
equation of terror: the manner in which the 
hostages confront their ordeal. In these 
episodes their bravery and stability have been 
manifest. When Dutch businessman Tiede 
Herrema returned to Ireland, despite the five- 
week kidnapping he had suffered there, he 
was greeted w|th, . ^hey jip doubt 
included appr&iation Tor hte'behavibr during 
a situation in which many an Innocent person 


might have imagined himself instead. 

For the taking of hostages has become 
almost a daily affair. And Lo cut back on it in 
long-range terms requires the establishment 
of as much consistency as possible on the part 
of the authorities— so that potential terrorists 
will know they cannot expect success. Ob- 
viously, the circumstances of each case must 
be considered most wisely and sensitively so 
that hostages have maximum safely. The 
three killed by South Moluccans on the train in 
the Netherlands appear to have lost their lives 
in an initial erratic period. Police patience and 
restraint helped preserve the lives of the 


The IRA’s 

gunrunners 

11 should shock the public at large thato- 
murderous cycle of terrorism that eZ 5 
Northern Ireland is siiudfieonUy abdwS 
units supplied by Irish-Americans lo 2 « 

United .Stales. Oil no grounds is such U 
justified and it is ennairnging that the \)I 
and other governments arc vigorously com- i 
hating the illegal and dangerous arms flow. 

Not only has such gunrunning contributed 
to the dreadful loss of life in Northern Ireland 
-- there have l teen more than 1,000 deaths 
since 19GD and some 1:1, non injuries. Rut It has 
only encouraged the Irish Republican Am? 
and the Protestant extremists lo thwart a 
peaceful solution of lliis long and bitter 
conflict. 

Much of the procurement and shipment d 
weapons to Uie IRA is said to be carried ce 
with the help of seemingly legitimate charts 
organizations such as the Irish Northern AH 
Committee. The U.S., British, and Irish 
Governments charge that Noraid supplies 
most of the fumls for the IRA's terrorist 
activities. The money it raises from dances 
and other social activities is ostensibly in- 
tended for Koinnn Catholic dependents b 
Northern Ireland, but much of it reportedly Is 
spent on rifles, explosives, anti other weapons 
which are then smuggled to Ireland. 

What percentage of the IRA's weapmry 
comes from the United States is not folly 
known. High estimates range between 75 and 
00 percent. U.S. authorities believe the figure 
is closer to one third. 

Any percentage is too high, however, forte 
purpose of this unlawful aid is misguided, b 
the New Republic recently noted, many W& 
Americans who contribute to su oh aclWty 
wiild Mn pi isiil in |<-;ini they ore support 
ing organizations dedicated to Marxist social- 
ism. Tlic official IRA maintains dose ties will 
communist parlies, while the provisional IRA 
hobnobs with Libyan mid oilier “third-world" 
revolutionaries. Such facts are fuzzed over by 
IRA fluid raisers in the United Sf tiles. 

Surely wlmt Irish-Americans and indeedall 
Americans want is justice for the inlnorily 
Catholic population of Northern Ireland 
through some form of power shoring with the 
dominant Protestants. Tin* Rejwblic of Ire- 
land, which disnvows the IRA, shnres UiisfM 
and decries the mistaken course of American 
sympathizers. 

Fortunately, the IRA I ms already 1«J 
supporters in Uie U.S. Congress. It is to * 
hoped that, as the fads about llw gunrunning 
come to light, more and more Irlsh-Amorles® 
will recognize that the interests of lb® M* 
people lie on the side supporting accommoda- 
tion and peace mid not violence and ra “‘ 
calism. 


many olhera on the train. 

reason for terrorist action. The reason is°some ‘What we long for’ 

from " WC lnn(! ln our -ifciF 

hope to win support or progress To sno ihit s,,irlluftlU >' of intention, thought, and action. 

goals, however idSc This succinct statement goes to Uie heartnf 

nchtfeved .throufeh tdriorS^’eStfnl ^ iww to M lasting solutions to *“33 
reduce the impetus to terrorism. problems. It was part of a P r g er J l J 

message of the general assembly of the w 
Council of Churches ln Nairobi. . ^ 

The assembly did not 
measures toward meeting the -v" 


Presidents’ misuse of the FBI: a long, sad historv 

After all the disclosures of bygone secrets, with Franklin D. Roosevelt ■ ■ 1 J 

thev are rmh nnt aa 


Americans must guard against overemphasis 
on the lapses of otherwise worthy leaders. But 
they must at least be sobered by the extent to 
which the abuse of power represented by 
Watergate can now be seen to have been 
foreshadowed in previous administrations. 

When one recalls the way Americans saw 
the assassination of John Kennedy as a 
monstrous example of aberrant behavior, It Ib 
wrenching to think that officials of their own 
government had already considered plots for 
this means of eliminating leaders of other 
countries. And, ln the light of the public's 
amazed outrage over the Watergate misuse of 
government agencies, It is jarrlhg to have 
Senate investigators confirm Uiatthe.FBI Was 
misused by the past six presidents,. beginning 


Not only Nixon partisans now can bolster 
ttielr argument by saying that “everybody did 
do it.” Those disillusioned about American 
politics in general will have to remind 
themselves that the abuses are being.exposed 
and corrected Under the very system which 
the abusers sought to manipulate; . 

Certainly . the unpunished wrongs of the past 
should not be used to condone the acts for 
which Mr. Nixon was pardoned and so many of 
his associates convicted. Nor can . previous 
presidents’ misuse of the FBI for .“political” 


38 1 ? 01 ? 1 ® 1 eventa but Parts And ^^"robb^sh^uldirs : ^ 
of a W^hingtan context tong conditioned to during the discussions. 


accept such things as executi w 

■Nothing, of course, will have more effect. 
Uian a series of presidents who can iSiS Se 
4 ? their power tor 


But such matters were put into 
by the dosing worship service, “? : 
national, multilingual specteum , PJ^ t 

recalling the Biblical “diversities of . 

the same Spirit” / 

By linking “intention, thought, and f*.} i g 
under "a new; spirituality” the i 

Prayer recognizes ] 
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1975: year of the handicapped superpowers 

Itv .llWPItll ( ' 11-lrL-ol. 1_ - .1. >• .... ® 
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By .losepli liar sdi 

1975 was a curious year in world affairs. It 
vjfflasort of in-bet wren year - in hot ween the 
years of enurmoiw AmcrkMn effort in Viet- 
im and whatever lies ahead when the 
Western democracies may hove mastered 
their Inflation problem iuul the Soviet Union 
may have mastered its equivalent problem of 
(he technology gap. 

When 1975 opened, the Vietnam story was 
not yet finished. President Ford in Washing- 
ton was trying lo persuade a resentful and 
balky Congress to provide more funds for the 
old regimes in Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
All of that seems ancient history now. The old 
regimes collapsed. The refugees came to the 
United States. The last have just been moved 
out of the processing camps. 

As the year ends the same President Ford is 
trying to persuade an equally resentful and 
balky Congress to let him spend more money 
in Angola to compete there with the Soviets 
who have championed one particular faction 

A brighter 

Britain 
for 1 976 

By Francis Kenny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Britain moves out of the old year and into 
the new with a certain tingling expect nncy in 
the air, os if something big was about to 
happen. It Is hard to put a finger on It, but the 
conditions for cluinge of some kind ore already 
in the air. Organized labor Is more amenable, 
the political log -jam is breaking up, and some 
Important bailies have been won in the 
struggle for law and order. 

This is not to say there will not ho some 
unpleasant shocks In the months ahead; only 
that U10 coming year won't ha a dreary rerun 
“ to?6, whatever happens. 

The bill cad of the old year has seen three or 
'wr major successes by U10 police, and not 
% against IRA terrorism. The capture of tho 
Cambridge rnpiHt and tho calling off (follow- 
M arrest and eh nr go) of the hunt for the 
Panther kidnapper have both helped to 
police morale and increase public con- 
Menco. Where confidence is raised, ex- 
perience shows that Information and coopera- 
te from the public Increase as well. A bad 
wtlook for crooks. 

one is templed to call.the perfection of 
Police techniques agalnsf. hostage-holders is p 
step forward. Although the authorities 
57(3 Understandably concerned lest their sue- 
J2J* Provoke retaliation by the terrorists, the - 
Tiling of the Balcombe Street siege and the' 
that led up to it were superb. The 
Jffect on the Provisional IRA Is also known to 
“We been devastating. 

Ahoteer aspect of the siege which promises 
^ufor the .future is the tribute paid by the 
Jtropout^ police to the press and broad- 
jJJJtag. When the siege began, at least one 
member of Parliament loudly called for 
of toe st ory. What he, and other 


in a civil war that is more tribal than 
ideological. 

Bui it is small-scale stuff compared with 
Vietnam. Congress has no intention or allow- 
ing the kind of escalation that happened in 
Vietnam. The prospect is for a stalemate 
liascd on trilsal frontiers and perhaps the 
ultimate partition of Angola. Moscow is not 
likely to risk detente for an uncertain African 
client. 

The Angola story obscures the real nature of 
1975. The year was not dominated by super- 
power rivalry but by the contrary fact that the 
two superpowers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, both labor under domestic 
problems which so far seem to defy known 
solutions and which impose severe restraints 
on their range of activity in world affairs. 

There is a condition known as detente which 
did dominate world affairs throughout 1975 — 
to the intense disapproval of the Chinese and 
others who stand to lose from It. It existed not 
because the men in Washington and Moscow 


chose it out of some presumed enlightenment 
or folly or softness. It came about because 
Washington's heaviest concern has been in- 
flation and unemployment (not what the 
Soviets might do in Angola). And Moscow’s 
greatest concern has been how to get Western 
technology without wrecking the communist 
system. 

All year (ong the main preoccupation of the 
people In the White House in Washington was 
what to do to damp down inflation without 
spoiling the first slgnB of a reviving economy. 
If only President Ford had been able to do that 
he would be headed right now for certain 
renomination by his party and excellent hopes 
of becoming an elected president ln 1976. But 
nothing he tried seemed to be the magic 
answer to the inflation problem. At year’s end 
the economy is improving, slowly, but not fast 
enough to satisfy the people. Mr. Ford's 
political prospects are currently tarnished. 

In the Soviet Union is a companion problem. 
The regime has had many successes. The 


Soviet people eat, dress, and live better today 
than ever before in their history. But the 
advance has been slow. They may he able to 
narrow the military gap between themselveB 
and the United States (because .the United 
States has been marking time) but in many 
branches of modern technology and in living 
standards they have been falling behind the 
West, not marching ahead. 

1975 was a poor year for the Soviets in things 
that matter most ln the long run. The grain 
harvest was lamentable. They had once again 
to buy huge quantities from the United 
States. They are as dependent on North 
America for grain as Western Europe is 
dependent on the Middle East for oil. They are 
deprived by this fact alone of the kind of 
freedom of action which Nikita Khrushchev 
enjoyed in his own heyday. If Soviet behavior 
in Angola went too far, Washington could hold 
back the grain, and the many other forms of 


*Please turn to Page 11 



Angola: 


South Africa 



Snow-bound horse, New England 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Capetown 

The South African Government is not 
admitting to anybody publicly, not even its 
own citizens, the extent of its involvement In 
Angola. 

All military news here is rigidly screened 
and overseas reports and speculation are 
frequently censored. 

All that the government has acknowleged 
openly is that the South African Defense Force 
(the Army) isestabllshed in strength along the 
border between South-West Africa (Namibia) 
and Angola In an area defined officially as 
“operational area No. 1.” It also has been 
conceded that this area includes the enormous 
multimiillon dollar Calueque and Ruacana 
water scheme installations, which are just 
over the border in Angola. 

(The former German colony of South-West 
Africa has been under South African control 
since World War I.) 

Suspicions that South Africa was more 
deeply involved were increased when the 
Soviet-backed Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the faction that 
HHumgrupnar controls Luanda* the Angolan capital, an- 

* Please turn to Page II 


Jack and the Beanstalk’ tactfully altered for Peking 


~,|ji , -r* wiv oiwi j, in saw 

evidently failed, to realize was that In 
Wii? 866 the press and police almost 
become cooperating jiartnefs. In 
l public interest, what was written and * 


hrm,j ■ “HureK, wnai was written 
f; became part of the poUce operatUm. 

terrorism Is [concerned, thls.wlll 

Political 'front,. \i is; not - for ' the , 
..' .active reporter to say : whether; or -notj.a 


ByRoastf.Munro /'l 

• 'Special tp : 

The Christian Science Monitor 
©1975 Toronto Globe and Mall v. : 

, Peking 

. Christmas fun. in Peking's foreign pominu- 

nltyran up egainstthe East-West humor gap. . 
gap, v ‘ 

“Jack and Uie BeariaUdlCr 11 holiday peasw, 

EoKliA-stylepantomimeperfarmed byriten- ; 

bertbf he BrlUsh communi^i waylaying to ; 
sellout crowds of . 6 nthusios|lp foreign adulte , 

and'(h|Idi^l^W!«A:...| ,i 4 r ; ; : 5T2. s ; ' 

C But tiJ ; £ 

unalloyed critical ■. 


. -There was, for one thing, the matter of tfre 
.giant. He is the fellow wtyb utters that 
' Immortal Hne/'Fee. fte, fo f fum, I smell the 
blood of aft Englishman.” After members of 
the Chinese sfaff viewed B -' speclal dress 
-rehearsal,; a staff' delegation' paid a call on a 
: senior British Embassy official. *: ■ 

‘ The delegation' wanted te know why -the 
giant was wearing typically Chinese padded 
trousers end jack^. After all, someone, on uie 
: ;delegatibri noted; the. ; glint was a “had 
demerit” .■! This is a redtempbrary | Chinese 
label that cova^ cr Imip^ ind Nack market- 
j eon; and -fhelr : Uk. buti until recently ; ‘at least! ' 
.■^bt necessarily; fictional 1 
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WORLD 
TERRORISM: 
THEATER OF 
VIOLENCE 

'It’s dramatic violence; it's 
almost choreographed vio- 
lence, carried out for its psy- 
chological effect on the 
people watching.* 

See Page 16 
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Japan: land of no-nonsense driving 


By Charles E. Dole 


Tokyo 

Where does a Japanese policeman spend 
his spare time at the station? 

Probably outside — rubbing his squad 
car to a high sheen. At least that is the 
impression this visitor got after seeing a 
few policemen doing just that and a nation 
full of gleaming police cars. Japan, in fact, 
may have the cleanest cars overall in the 
world, and the quietest nowadays. 

“It’s an absolute disgrace to have a dirty 
automobile in Japan,” a friend told me as 
we drove through busy. Tokyo. Then be 
added: "A motorist will wash his car every 
day if he can.” 

The Japanese also try to use their horns 
as little as possible. It is highly unlikely, 
even in the hubub of rush-hour Tokyo, to 
hear more than an occasional blast. 

Maybe it's part of the tough in- 
doctrination which all would-be Japanese 
drivers receive before they get their first 
crack behind (he wheel in this congested 
island-nation. For one thing, getting a 
driver's license is no snap. An applicant has 
to pass a tough oral exam and a hard-nosed 
highway test. He also is subjected to 30 
hour's of lectures on traffic laws and 
handling a car in all sorts of unexpected 
situations, and to 27 hours of behlnd-the- 
wheel instruction. 

There are more than 60 privately oper- 
ated practice driving courses in Tokyo 
alone, writes William H. Forbis in his book, 
“Japan Today.” There a new driver is 
required to spend his first 20 hours of 
licensed operation. Only then can he shift 
into the regular traffic pattern. Obvioualy, 
this is veiy expensive. It can cost up to 
91.000 for the slow learner; average is 
around $300. 

Of the 2 million cars in Tokyo, none look 
to be more than two or three years old. It's 
hard to find a dented fender or a bad 
scratch. Even the taxicabs are clean and 
bump-free. 

It's not that there are no fender-benders 
in Japan, And dirt and grime fall on the 
cars here just as they do elsewhere in the 
world. But the Japanese do something 


about it — fast. Air pollution, for example, 
is said to be among the worst in the world, 
although the air is getting better. (One way 
to tell that the quality of air is improving, 
says S. Kawazoe, executive vice-president 
of Nissan Motor Sales in U.S.A., Inc., “is to 
look at the pine trees in front of the 
Imperial Palace. “The trees now lost at 
least five years whereas they used to 
replace (hem every three years.") 

The Japanese motorist also has the habit 
of switching off his headlights when 
stopped at a traffic light. Why? I won- 
dered. “We don't want to blind the drivers 
in front of us,” my friend replied. 

It all seemed so absolutely civilized, on 
example of the kind of consideration it 
takes to make it all work with so many 
people living together on such a small 


Hi Ui-C-ilflSHAN SCfTMPF 

amount of land m million in an area th* 
size of llu* slate of California. 

Yet the Japanese don't sivin to mind the 
crowds on the rood or elsewhere Thev 
queue up to Ixwrd n bus or a train. And Uiav 
don’t complnin at lwing shoe-horned intoa 
subway car by on official “pusher" durian 
rush hours, when public-transit vehicles 
around Tokyo arc filled to 200 percent of 
capacity. 

Yujlro 1 lay ash i, executive director of the 
Toyota Foundation and n population spe- 
cialist, told me he much prefers the crowtfe 
of Tokyo's teeming Ginza than being In a 
more remote spot along the seocoast or In ' 
the mountains, ”1 feel a lot more comfort- 
aide in a crowd,” he said, smiling at mv 
disbelieving face. - 

Meanwhile, highway fatalities arofalliM 
— from a high nr some 16,000 before Ihe 
energy crunch to close In 10,000 today. 

The niccitics of the road extend over Into 
commercial traffic. Hus und cab driven, 
for example — and even some truckers - 
wear white gloves. Anyone who can pass 
the stiff licensing requirements in Japan 
obviously feels he has earned his milts. 



On Tokyo's streets rlkishas are rare — courtesy is not 
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By Francis Re nny 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Students of the British doss system, and of 
the aLtempts to reform it, now have two new 
bade documents for their bookshelves. They 
are the Report of the House of Commons 
Select Committee on the Proposed Wealth 
Tax, and the 6th edition of the Centra] 
Statistical Office’s survey “Social Trends.” 

The statistical survey Is a mine of reliable 
facta and figures, the kind of material that can 
be used to nail many a wild argument to the 
floor. And the one thing it demonstrates with 
penetrating clarity 1 b that despite all the 
efforts of the social planners and Income 
redlstrlbutore, Britian remains as class-ridden 
and unequal as ever. 

This reporter will spare you the tables and 
graphs, but thereto no getting away from the • 
fact that the better off a Briton is the better his 
health Is, the longer he will live, the less likely 
his wife is to have a stillborn child, or his 
children to have bad teeth and eyes. 

• Upper class children are even taller tha n 
lower class children. And all this leaves aside 
such obvious, expectable, differences as hous- 
ing conditions and the ownership of things like 
cars, telephones and refrigerators. Lower 
class people are much more likely to become 
unemployed. The contrasts between top and 
bottom are much as they woe in the 1880s, 

A very large part of the reason to quite 
simply wealth. The poor sipiply cannot afford 
toe advantages which promote them to still 
further advantages. Britain's Labour govern- 
ment has promised to introduce a- tax on 
accumulated wealth, with' tbe hbject of eve- 
nlng. out the inequalities, : F6r whatever may 
be thought of Mrs,: Margaret Tlfrtcber’s 

u i -Lit. . r. r 


' of less in weight. The whole rnmmUtco did agree on cerlal 
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t to the submit any more definite plan with a view to Most non-socinllst commentators begin I 

tea with imposing the tax in 1977. pointing out tout neither British capital n 

all the This will infuriate the left uiina tk n ^ Br iUsh revenue system can stand ma 
Labour Party, which has always regarded mor ° now “ 80l,lte - ' 0lore 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

Staple in Portuguese diet; woman lays fish out to dry at Nazare 


What the man-in-the-western-street 
feels about the oilmen kidnapping 


Ity Tnkushl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
Tlie Christiun Science Monitor 

London 

“f wouldn't want them to como to any 
barm," said a housewife here of oil-rich 
ministers taken hostage in Vienna and flown to 
Algiers. “But i enn’t help feeling they got 
what they deserve." 

Unjust and unkind the opinion may be, but 
many ordinary citizens in the industrialized 
countries hold it. Tliroo years ago, most 
households in tho West had never heard of 
OPEC, the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. 

Today, Western nations are uncomfortably 
aware that those coshmore-coatcd ministers, 
shown on television screens purring up In 
limousines to OPEC's glass-and -steel head- 
quarters before their capture Dec. 21, could 
hold their economies to ransom. 

In spite of the suave negotiating skills of 
men like Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani of Saudi 
Arabia and Jamshod Amouzegar of Iran, the 
relationship between the oil -exporting coun- 
tries and tho West is Bttll dolicate and prickly. 

The goals of the six terrorists, five men and 
a woman, seemed to be purely political and 
limited to the Middle East. 

A statement read on their demand over 
Austrian radio denounced Egyptian President 
Sadat as a “leading traitor'' and Iran as an 
''active Imperialist tool.” It praised Iraq 
Syria, and the Palestinians as "progressive.". 
The terrorists described themskves as “the 
arm of the Arab revolution.” 

In Beirut, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
aatlon said It had bad nothing to do with the 
seizure of the OPEC ministers in Vienna. ■ 

The Austrian authorities were clearly re- 
lieved to have gotten rid of toe terrorists and 
toelr hostages with relatively little bloodshed 
'one Austrian Policeman arid , tyfo OPJEC 
Personnel were killed during the seizure) .. But 
Jem? Becurlty experts thought Vienna should 
have used the taclies adapted In recent 
kjdna'ppings jjy. fariialn;:. i^andi.:^ 'toe 
Netherlands and waited put: toe riege/Uiitoe 
hepe. toat the : terrorists wotild eventually 

surrender, ■ • .. .. ; • ; ! , .. 

Brlan Crozier, director of the lriitltrito^r 


the Study of Conflict here, told a television 
interviewer that Austrian police should not 
have given way so easily to terrorist demands. 

To the industrialized countries engaged in a 
North-South dialogue with the developing 
countries, including the members of OPEC, 
the more important question was how the 
experience of having had ministers taken 
hostage would affect attitudes of countries like 
Iran and Saudi Arabia that have generally 
played a moderating role in the dialogue. 

Iran is for higher oil prices; Saudi Arabia 
for lower. But both recognize the need of a 
world economic structure within which the 
industrialized and the developing nations can 
live In peace and cooperation. 

Sheikh Yamani, in particular, is engaged in 
negotiations on many levels that would tie his 


country so firmly into an economic relation- 
ship with the West that It would not be easy for 
the Saudis to opt out later. 

But the structure of this relationship 1 b far 
from complete and remains subject to pres- 
sures of all kinds, political and otherwise. The 
dispute between militants and moderates In 
the Middle East is one pressure point, as is the 
internationalization of the Palestine extremist 
movement to include Europeans, Latin Amer- 
icans, and Japanese. 

European observers fervently hope that the 
Vienna assault, in retrospect, will have turned 
out to be nothing more than a bizarre Incident 
and that it will not have damaged the North- 
South dialogue or changed the OPEC balance 
between moderates and militants. 


King’s pardon: Spaniards want more 


■!.; ••• , ’ •• --a/M • 


e By Richard Mowrer : 

1- Special correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
d Madrid 

* Will King Juan Carlos proclaim a second 
amnesty? 

r The pressure Is on to convince him (hat he 
it should. It comes from Spaniards who think the 
n King's amnesty decree of Nov. 20,. Sighed two 
q days after he was sworn to as the late Gen. 
" Francisco Franco's successor, does not go far 
e enough. .. . . . , ' 

The royal pardon 'freed 6,655 prisoners. Of 

i- these, 429 werepplltical prisoners. Remaining 
6 inside Spain’s 72 penal Institutions are 0,886 
men and women, of whom about 1,500 are 
serving time for political offenses. ■ 
d ■- 'drlttcs of the royal pardon make the point 
d / that It is more limited than were the partial 
C -amnestles coriceded by General Franco. TWa 

it is because • toe "King's, atonesty excludes, 
d . Spaniards sentenced under -.to? recent 

e ' decree' faw ; not oa,Iy] applies, to terrorist, killers, 
e / It^priil^Vto i^Spfinii^': who publicly toow 
y suffit "he in^an^aei^Uatw^^Uoito 

^ 


Few Basques have benefited from the 
King's amnesty. Of 164 political prisoners in 
the prisons of the northern province 'of 
Vizcaya, only 42 have been freed, In Gui- 
puzcoa Province 240 political prisoners are 
reported to bestillbehlnd bars. 

The Novembej amnesty decree y/aa pro- 
claimed to mark toe King’s accession to the 
throne. Another could justifiably be pro- 
claimed to commemorate the Holy Year 
proclaimed by Pope Paul In December, 1074. 
StUl another opportunity to declare an am- 
nesty will be in 1976, automatically 9 "holy 
year’" in Spain because the name day of 
Spain’s patron saint, Santiago, falls on a 
Sunday. j . 

In deciding what to do, the King has two. 
problems. One Is tout if he frees major 
offenders against the Franco regime, 1 he Will 
risk arousing the Ire of riglit-wlng "ultras" 
and regime hard-liners, whose influence is 
still considerable, • * .•/ 1 . 

. Tlw .other is that if he.does art . act^' Basque, 
torrorlsts.and terrorists of 'the for, Left ;may, 
well start mUrdering poJiren>en agairi; So fai*; 


they, have, been . holding- off ’ toaee 
; -Ktog will do/ • 1 / ' * * \ 


Now Lisbon 
shoppers 
start feeling 
the pinch 

Beyond holiday cheer 
—a day of reckoning 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

After staggering through 20 months of 
political and military turmoil, this country's 
leaders have just begun to face up to what 
could be revolutionary Portugal's most brutal 
enemy yet — the economy. 

“Utopias and political fancies have their 
price and for the Portuguese, the bill is now in 
sight,” warned Internal Trade Minister Ma- 
galhaesMota in a nationwide television broad- 
cast recently. 

And the price could be a heavy one. 
Portugal’s foreign reserves have almost dis- 
appeared. Part of its gold reserves — always 
Portugal's comforting security blanket — ore 
already being used as collateral for loans. 
Strikes, illegal occupations, purges, and politi- 
cal upheaval have ground many factories and 
businesses to a standstill. The wildcat take- 
overs of farms, promoted by the Communist- 
\ led agrarian reform program, have caused 
chaos on the land, so that there is equal gloom 
about next year's food production. Unemploy- 
ment Is rising past 13 percent. 

“Chrlstmaa’75: the last supper?" screamed 
a newspaper headline. "Careful, people, be- 
cause you can't eat democracy and there isn't 
much more belt to tighten,” was another. 

Shortages have already started. In some 
suburbs of Lisbon, butter has been unavail- 
able for months. Milk is in short supply, and 
some types of cheese have completely dis- 
appeared. Imported foreign foods, fast 
dwindling on supermarket shelves, are not 
being replaced. 

But In the three blissfully calm weeks that 
have followed the abortive Nov. 25 leftist coup, 
the new "moderate’’ military faction in power 
has obviously been giving some thought to the 
hitherto ignored problem of the economy. 

Just five days before Christmas the Portu- 
guese people were Informed they would have 
to pay $2.46 a gallon for high octane gas next 
year — a jump from the $1.76 they now are 
paying. Cigarette prices were hiked 60 per- 
cent. 

Other austerity measures Include a new tax 
on cars, luxury taxes of 20 to 40 percent — tho 
specific goods carrying these were not Item- .! 
ized — . and new property taxes. ' 

The government promised Stage 2 of its 
economic plan, which would probably Include 
wage freezes, would be disclosed early this 
week.. 

The Portuguese had already girded them- 
selves to expect tbe worst when they heard 
about the price of their j'blcas.” These little 
sweet black coffees that are ah Indispensable 
part of the Portuguese day, are scheduled to 
double in price next year to 20 cents a cup. - 
But whether It is the .new peaceful political 
climate or the sense that the year ahead will 
be a hard one, the Portuguese seemed 
determined to- spend bard, this Christmas. 
Shop Owners Say-that saleS were never better, 
and stilts "were thronged with shoppers ' 
laden ' with parcels. Pastry-shop, windows:; 
were' crammed with the traditional |: "klng 
coke, "‘a fru)t-tcpped ChrlstJrias pastry. * { 

, , ; Even; the. that jcdcli wltftout which -no : 
Portuguese Chrlstmas eye Is . complete,; is in 
ishort supply ;does not seern to idim the spirits ■" 
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Catholic 
blast at 
Communists 

Italian bishops reopen 
old battle for influence 


By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

A bitter political and ideological dispute has 
broken oitf between Italy’s Communists and 
Roman Catholics reminiscent of the worst g 
days of the cold war. 

For several months Italian bishops have 
been gradually hardening their line against 
the Communists, who since local elections last f 
June have emerged as the most powerful | 4r 
political force in all the major cities of Italy, 
from Turin to Naples. 

The bishops have been encouraged at the 
highest level by Pope Paul himself, for whom 
the idea of a Communist victory at forthcom- 
ing city elections in Rome (which did not vote 
last June) Is anathema. 

On Dec. 15 the Italian bishops' conference 
came out with their strongest condemnation of 
communism since the days when Pope Pius 
XII put all Communists beyond the pale by 
excommunicating them en bloc. 

The bishops said bluntly that Marxism is 
incompatible with the Christian faith, and that 
Catholics should follow the teachings of their 
church in the practice of politics. The Commu- 
nists have already denounced similar pro- 
nouncements by the Vatican as “an absurd 
crusade." The Communist Party dally Unite 
came out with a blistering front-page attack 
upon the bishops for being "backward and at 
anachronistic” and accusing the Vatican of si 
interfering in Italian domestic affairs. The a 
newspaper called the statement "a violent, h 
disconcerting attack upon the free political 
choice of Christians.” I 

Other lay politicians have also been roused v 
to anger by the bishops. Loris Fortune, a well- I 
known left-wing reformer responsible for t 
getting divorce on the Italian statute book and E 
now in the forefront of the abortion law * 
reform campaign, tabled a question in Pariia- I 
ment asking the government to cancel the 
concordat between church and state which has i 
been in force since the days of the fascist i 
dictatorship of Benito Mussolini. 
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Spiral staircase in the Vatican's art gallery 


A leader of the Italian Protestant Walden- 
slan Church called the Catholic bishops’ 
statement ‘‘theologically, morally, and politi- 
cally reactionary” and added "there is noth- 
ing Christian in it." 

There is an embarrassed silence from 
Italy's ruling Christian Democrat Party, 
which abstained during a committee vote In 
Parliament this week on new abortion legisla- 
tion which looks as though it will end up 
granting Italian women the right to free 
abortion on demand — to the intense anger of 
the Vatican. 

The dilemma of the Christian Democrats is 
that they are now being forced by Vatican 
moral intransigeance into a position where 
they will be forced to choose either to be a 


confessional party — in which case they will 
be Bubjecl to control by the Vatican and a 
growing boycott by voters — or n Iny parly of 
Christian inspiration. 

The Italian bishops may have inndvcrlcnlly 
torpedoed the Christian Democrat Parly’s 
current attempts to find an answer to the 
steady loss of support that Uicy have been 
suffering at the hands of the electorate. 

The Italtan Communist Party’s current 
strategy is to convince Italy's predominantly 
Catholic electorate that a vote for the Commu- 
nists is not a vote Tor anti-Christ but for 
responsible, socially conscious government. 
Tho Communists are gambling on the possi- 
bility of forming a wide political alliance with 


the Catholic party as a solution to Italy s 
economic mid social ills. 

They feel It Is perfectly compatible to tea 
Marxist .mil a ('hnsliau and have tried to 
arrange public debates with leading Catholics, 
including priests, to make their point. For the 
Communists therefore. I hr bishops' statement 
is a serious slap in I he face. 

It remains to be seen bow Italian Catholic* 
will take the admonition of their bishops. A* 
tile leading Milan newspaper, Cnrriero della 
Sera points out, it depends to which Italians 
(lie bishops believe they nre sinking - ll»W 
percent officially baptized, the -10 percent who 
say they are believers, or (lie 5 percent who 
are politically anil socially eonnnIUcd Chris- 
tians. 


20th century technique saves 1 5th century Czech church 


By Eric Bourne 

Special correspondent of < 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Prague 

Using wheels and four sets of steel rails, 
Czech engineers have moved a 500-year-old 
stone church to save it from industrial 
development. 

They moved the Church of the Virgin Mary 
from its original site in the town of Most (70 
miles northwest of here near the East German 
border) to a new site some 1,000 yards across 
the north Bohemian valley. * 

It took a month of almost imperceptible but 
rarely halted movement, never more than an 
Inch per minute. 

The lattice steel structure in which the 
church was cradled and the Intricate elec- 
tronic system of hydraulic brakes and pumps 
that kept the church on an even keel during Its 
journey cost nearly $4 million. 

Supported by a nationwide program to 
preserve and where necessary restore their 
rich architectural heritage — Czech conserva- 
tionists regard the cost as well worth it. 

The church was only the second to stand on 
the Bite in Most in 900 years. It was built when 
the original church burned in 1515. 

It is a three-aisled edifice combining Bohe- 
mian and classic Gothic in an unspectacular 
exterior appearance but with an interior 
beauty and rare craftsmanship that make it 

one of the best of the period. Y ' 


Bohemian King and Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles IV, Most was a rich mining center. 

But its prospects were declining until opencut 
mining revealed some 10 years ago that the 
town stood on an estimated 87 million tons of 
high-grade lignite. 

It was decided to demolish the town and 
build a new one across the valley. The church 
and two -other buildings remaining from 
ancient Most were to be moved to the new 
development. 

Several plans were. considered, including 
one for dismantling tHS CUitfch stone by stone 
and rebuilding it. In 1971 an imaginative 
scheme for putting the whole building on 
wheels and rails arid moving it to Us new Bite 
was adopted. 

Modern techniques make such an operation 
relatively simple for more conventional build- 
ings, but to move a whole church and preserve 
Its unique features was a complicated oper- 
ation. 

The “cradle" and the electronic motor and 
braking-balancing gear needed for the oper- 
ation took nearly four years to build at 
Czechoslovakia’s Skoda works. Fifty ■ four- 
wheeled trolleys, each 10 feet tall and weigh- 
ing 20 tons, were used. 

St allies and other movable interior features 
were removed from the church. Because of its 
weight and height, the belfry was taken down 
before the 12, QQO-ton church Was “launched" . : 
: on its snail’s progress in Ortobef ; ft completed ‘ 

; : Us Journey to weeknlater withi harmy a tile 


. .In addition to holdings trading cluurtet- from ,. .dislodged Ironrtta 
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IRAQI JEWS INVITED 


TO RETURN TO IRAQ 


The Revolution Command Council (RCC) 
adopted on November 26, 1975 an important 
resolution which entitles all Iraqi Jews who left 
Iraq since 1948 to return home and enjoy equal 
rights with all Iraqi citizens. The resolution also 
stipulates that the Iraqi Government shall guar- 
antee to the returning Jews full constitutional 
rights, equality and secure living without any 
discrimination. 

This decision by the Revolution Command 
Council (RCC) stems from the adherence, by 
the Iraqi Government, to the principles of the 
UN charter and to the universal declaration of 
rights. 

This decision of the Revolution Command 
Council (RCC) constitutes concrete evidence 
that Iraqis and Arabs never harboured malice 
or vindictiveness against Jews. In fact Jews 
have lived among Arabs since medieval ages 
and throughout the ages there was mutual 
trust, respect and happy co-existence between 
them. History is full of examples of Arab- Jew- 
ish cooperation. 

Judaism, Christianity and Islam do not 
preach hate and the concept of exclusivity. On 
the contrary, they preach love and brotherhood. 

As long as these basic fundamental tenets were 
adhered to, there blossomed understanding, 
mutual respect and cooperation. But as soon as 
these principles -were abandoned, cooperation 
was replaced by confrontation. 

The Jews, as long as they adhered to the 
true principles of Judaism, lived in peace among 
Christians and Moslems everywhere. But when 
the Zionist Jews began to propagate the myth 
of “A Chosen People”, when they converted 
Judaism into Zionism — which is a racist move- 
ment and when they began to turn religion into 
a nationality and when all led .to the expulsion, 
of Arab Palestinians from their homeland, the 
Zionists committed a sin against the very tenets 
of Judaism. They excluded themselves by er- 
roneously regarding themselves as belonging to 
some mythical “superior race”. This racist 
claim therefore, rightly earned the Zipnist, con- 
demnation universally. 

It slwuld be noted ijthpt the Arabs havp al- 

ways distinguished between 

ism. The former is a religion which the Arabs, 

like all others* respect/ y 
racist movement directed y ' 
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Palestinian Arabs and, consequently, vehe- 
mently opposed by all Arabs and justice- 
minded people the world over. 

The Arabs, have no quarrel with Jews — 
provided that they are not Zionists. And in 
keeping with this, Iraq now calls upon all Iraqi 
Jews who left the country since 1948 to return 
and enjoy all rights accorded to Iraqi citizens. 

It should be known that the Iraqi Jews 
who left the country after 1948 left on their 
own. No one was expelled. In addition to that 
Iraqi Jews enjoyed a prosperous life in Iraq be- 
fore they unilaterally decided — under Zionist 
instigation and terror — to leave the country. 

Given the economic crisis gripping the 
Jews in the Zionist entity, it goes without say- 
ing that Iraqi Jews returning home are assured 
of a much better standard of life. 

r^^h^Zoiution^ 

Hassan Al-Bakr in his capacity as the Revolu- 
tion Command Council Chairman, is as 
follows: 

"Pursuant to the provisions of para A, Arti- 
cle 42 of the interim constitution, in keeping 
with the Iraqi Government's belief in human 
rights, and by virtue of Iraq's adherence to 
the principles and rights provided for in the 
UN charter and in the declaration of human 
rights. 

The Revolutionary Command Council sit- 
ting on November 26, 1975, resolved as fol- 
lows: 

1. Iraqi Jews who left Iraq since 1948 are here- 
by entitled to return home. 

2. All Iraqi Jews returning to Iraq under this 
resolution shall enjoy all (awful rights of 
Iraqi citizens under law. 

3. The Iraqi Government shall guarantee to 
the returning Jews fuff constitutional rights 

. . enjoyed by Iraqi citizens. This will; include 

equality and secure living without any dis- 
crimination. 

4. This resolution shall be published in the 
• official Gazette and shall be enforced by 

•the Ministers concerned," 

The Government o,f the Republic 
. Of Iraq. ; \ 

Embassy of India.. ■' 

IRAQ INTEREST SECTION 
1801 P Street, NiW; 

Washington, DC 20036 


-yMV.v.y; 
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West German strip mining leaves no wasteland 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Berghelm, Germany 

This community boasts It has the world's 
biggest man-made hole In the ground. 

The hole, nearly 1,000 feet deep and two 
miles in each direction, moves north about 
three feet a day. And backfilling goes on at the 
same rate as excavation . 

At least 30 million tons of lignite a year are 
taken out of this open pit mine. There are four 
am aller but similar mines In the area and the 
total output of the soft brownish coal from the 
five mines Is 110 million tons a year. 

Instead of wasteland, as in parts of the 
United States, the ship mining has left in Its - 
wake modernized villages, Improved farm- 
land, lakes, rich forests, and recreation areas 
that attract more than 20,000 visitors on an 
average summer weekend. 

Ail of this is taking place just west of 
Cologne and the Rhine River, where the 
population density is 950 persons per square 
mile. In the process a river and a highway 
temporarily have been diverted and 19,000 
residents of several villages have been moved 
permanently. 

There are several reasons why this mining 
project is not only a successful business but a 
remarkable lnnd-redevelopment project as 
well: 

• The amount of money West Germans and 
other Europeans are willing to spend on 
energy. 

Whereas the price per ton of soft coal in the 
U.S. in 1674, before prices shot up, was $15, the 
same cod in West Germany would cost $50 or 
more. Without question the cost of land 
restoration is reckoned into the price here. 

• Concentration of mining activities. For- 
merly 20 small firms operated in 23 places 
near here, but only one firm, Rheinlsche 
Braun kohl enwerke AG (commonly known as 
Rhelnbraun) of Cologne, now mines the area. 
Rheinbraun's exclusivity has led to devel- 
opment of giant mining equipment known the 
world over for its productive capacity. 

• Traditional respect for the land. The 
Germans have a feeling for order and beauty 
that isself-enforcing. 


• Strict mining laws that date back 200 
years to Prussian times. These laws require 
restoration but permit new and different uses 
for the land once it has been mined. 

• Planning. Strip mining and land restora- 
tion are only part of a regional strategy that 
stretches 20 years into the future. When the 
planning is complete, the mining fits into all 
other projected changes for the area. 

• A 27-member supervisory committee, in- 
cluding conservationists and farmers' repre- 
sentatives as well as government and local 
officials, which helps to ensure that mining 
projects do not get caught in a crossfire 
between industry and government or public- 
interest groups, as often happens in the U.S. 

Energy is so valuable in Europe that mutual 
cooperation is taken for granted. And under- 
lying the whole issue is that all the coal is 
owned by the federal government. 

Two essentials for land restoration — water 
and topsoil — receive careful handling in the 
mining process. Despite an overburden-to- 
coal ratio sometimes as high as 6 to 1, the 
valuable topsoil is removed separately, car- 
ried off by Rheinbraun's own railroad, and 
stored. 

More than 100 wells a year are sunk, and 
some 1,200 cubic feet of water a minute is 
pumped out of the mines through a canal to the 
Rhine. 

This not only helps keep the mines dry but 
al so serves as a source of water to Duesseldorf 
and other cities of the industrial Rhineland. 
Once purified, it is cleaner than water from 
the Rhine similarly treated. The canal doubles 
as protection against flooding during high- 
water times. 

Later, some of the topsoil is mixed with 
water and pumped as silt back to diked and 
graded areas where it settles and becomes 
fertile farmland. 

The work in the pits is done by huge wheel 
excavators and conveyers. The largest of 
these machines can chew out nearly 131,000 
cubic yards of earth or coni a day anti moves 
gradually downward on sloped banks. Al- 
though it weighs 7,400 tons and is 220 yards 
long, it can cut to an accuracy of 10 inches. 

A new generation of excavators, scheduled 
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Pumping back land in a Borghelm coal pit 


to be ready within a year, will move material 
twice as fast as the present machines. 

The conveyors, readily sfiifU'd fnun place 
place and foster and more economical Hum 
trucks, rid the pits of the already dug 
material. The railrond wails at the original 
surface level for longer hauls. 


Khrmlii'uun officials think flic company tos 
a solid future in milling this nron lor tvc/iinlo 
(lie lie a I ceiilill \ 

(Tirmilly some Kf* percent of the lignito 
produced is burn'*'! to make electricity. H* 
rest is turned mlo hr nineties for home 
healing 


German workers have more say in management 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

Hans Schmidt helps build Fords in Cologne. Hank Smith 
helps build Fords in Detroit. There Is more than a language 
difference in their jobs. 

Because of the labor laws here, Hans from Germany has 
direct representation on the company's board of supervisors. 

This representation of labor at the highest level in West 
German companies is called codetermination. Earlier this 
month the parliamentary groups of the two governing 
coalition parties — the Social Democrats and the Free 
Democrats — • ended a bitter six-year struggle over codetermi- 
nation when they announced a compromise that would further 
broaden labor’s representation on boards of supervisors. This 
Is a major development on the German political scene. 

There Is no legal text yet of the compromise on this highly 
complicated question, but party leaders have described its 
general form to the press. It is not clear yet what size 
companies would be affected. 

The compromise appears to be a major victory for the Free 
Democrats, the coalition's junior partner, which In part 
represents small businessmen and the individualistic and free 
enterprise idea as well asnonsocialistlc reform. 

Elements of the Social Democratic Party have fought long 
and hard for a law that would give labor more direct control 
over how capital is used In business. One obstacle to this 
control has been a provision in West Germany’s Constitution 
that protects property rights. Another constitutional provi- 
sion calls for independence of both sides in wage negotiations 
— a fundamental labor right. 

The board of supervisors in a West German company makes 
general policy and appoints a board of management to 
operate the firm. The supervisory board can remove 
members of the management board. 

To date in modern Germany labor has had a one-third 
representation on the supervisory board in sizable firms. The 
exception has been in the coal mining and steel industries 
where labor has had a 50 percent vote oh the supervisory 
board for 20 years. 

The compromise reportedly would now extend this 30 
percent labor representation to industry in general, but with 


two twists that give a narrow but decisive edgu to capital 
interests. 

One of these is that the chairman of tho board would be 
selected by its capital side if Hie two groups were unable to 
agree on a common choice ami the chairman would cast the 
decisive vole in deadlocked situations. Tho other is that one or 
the labor seats would go to a seniur executive — a “while- 
collar worker” - who has not reached the level of hoard 
management. 

It is hard to explain the great importance of codetermina- 
tion to the West German worker of the 1970s, 

In the U .S. ( to oversimplify ) labor agrees that management 
is management’s business and just demands its cut of profits. 

Such is hardly the case here, it helps to remember that 
Hitler completely took over the labor movement in 1933 and 
put Us leaders In jail or concentration camps. He made 


capitalists iitim innlly “mast ns in Ihr I mil:*' ” 

Europe in griicrni always has had a much more classical 
class split between capital mul labor Ilian the more relaxed 
and pragmatic U.S. system. And ru|iilni interests here hnvo 
never Imen fat given I in* support i hey gave fascism In protect 
their own inlrrcsls. 

Willy Brandi, chairnuui of the Social ItenmcrnlH, has long 
said Hint cndclmiiiiintion and tin- social security system ore 
tho keystones to the strong Gerinan mummy. 'Hi® jj* 

movement is very imiiicd and highly conscious ofthe need lo 

consider the "natiomil good " f . 

Another distinctive element nl (ionium Inlmr istbl) "works 
councils" elected in each firm that employs more tlwn ' lv ® 
people. Those workers’ bodies have wide say In porson n pj 
matters including hiring am! dismissals, informiM* 
consultation about economic pulley in the company, and we 
codeLerimiimtion question. 


Do fleeing East Germans 
lose their children? 


By a staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

A debate over forced separation of children and parenteln 
East Germany has broken out In West Germany. 

The Bonn Government has confirmed it knows of two cases 
where the East German government has taken children from 
parents who tried to flee to the West and put them up for 
permanent adoption. ^ 

.The tan* erupted when the weekly news magazine Der 
Spiegel ran an article on the subject in its Dec. 15 Issue 
naming three specific cases. 

After learning of the forced action the Minister President 
of Bavaria, Alfras Goppei, suddenly cancelled a reception for 

Micha^Kohl East G^raany s permanent representative in 

Bonn. There also have been demands that the Wetf-r*™™ 
Govdtomehttakethematter to theUd tSwatlo^ 

, .Germany by : expelling pej. : Spiegel's 


correspondent in East Berlin, Jocrg Meltke, although 
Mettke said he hud had nothing to do with prepar'd® 
article. 

The article reported East German lawyer Clemens 
Malzlere had appealed to the president of his counl 
highest court to declare Ihc adoption practice ns not 1“ 8° 
with the human rights provisions of the Eosl-Ger 
Constitution. 

,J?, B Wo8 J German Government aaid Dec. 17 WM? 

two and one-half years East Germany has permitted 
children to emigrate to West Germany Neither with 
parents or for the purpose of joining their parents, sor 
whom had fled from East Germany. The*® and many i 
statistics aro kept up-to-date regularly be 
the Federal Ministry for Intra-Gorman Relations: . 

; rtf Y? ver ^ nent sources here hi Bonn said privately; the su 
of the article* as well as further geporto mother media* 
have been handled with M mueh mere perspactlve/’ : 
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lty Daniel Smilhcrluncl 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangkok, Thailand 

Give the Chinese two points for their 
remarkable acrobats ami the Russians a big 
minus for their lackluster singers and trade 
exhibition. 

Western diplomats observing the intensified 
Chinese-Soviet competition for the trade and 
friendship of Thailand rate the Chinese way 
out in front. The Chinese, who established 
diplomatic relations five months ago, impress 
the Thai as deFL, sensitive negotiators. A 
troupe of Chinese acrobats drew enthusiastic 
crowds here recently, and trips to China are 
growing popular among the Thai elite. 

With the reduction of American influence in 
Southeast Asia and the Communist victories 
earlier this year in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam, the Thai, once tightly allied witii tho 
United SLales, have been attempting to pursue 
a policy of balancing the great powers against 
one another. 

The Russians, who have greatly expanded 
their presence here over the past Tew years, 
have come across as soinewluit overeager and 
heavy-handed. A Thai journalist who was 








. By Gordon N- Converse, chief photographer 

Thai fishing expedition — U.S., Soviets, Chinese compete - for Influence 


invited to visit the Soviet Union complained 
that the Russians asked in a less than subtle 
manner upon his return to Bangkok why they 
had not seen any articles about his visit. 

A Russian performance billed as high- 
quality ballet cnine closer to vaudeville. For 
ihc as much ns $!0-n-ticket, some Thai thought 
they had been cheated. 
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The Russian trade exhibition earlier this 
year had its merits but failed to result in many 
sales. Somebody discovered that a hydrofoil 
displayed at the exnlbition had a motor and 
power train built in Norway. The Thai 
reaction was that perhaps it would be better to 
buy the whole thing in Norway. 

Tite Chinese are going to be holding a trade 
exhibition of their own. Here again perhaps 
they will best the Russians. But what really 
gives the Chinese the edge is their geographi- 
cal closeness lo Thailand. 

The Titai hope that the Chinese will help to 
restrain the dynamic North Vietnamese, who 
aro flushed with I heir victory of last April and 
arc in a stronger position than ever before in 
i .sink, T1 wii I tiiirVs neighbor. 

Since the Vietnamese, traditional enemies 
of the Thai, seem to be leaning toward Russia 
in the Chinese-Soviet conflict, the Russians 
are In the eyes of many Thai, automatically 
suspect. 


The Chinese have an added advantage over 
the Russians — the quality of mystery. They 
are new and interesting curiosities. Thi6 is a 
honeymoon period for Chlnese-Thai relations. 

But if the Thai have their way, the Chinese 
are not going to dominate here. The Thai will 
be watching carefully to see if the new 
Chinese Embassy makes any attempts to 
“subvert” local Chinese here, and they are 
disliked by many Thai because of their strong 
position in the economy. 

An important limitation on Chinese in- 
fluence will be the powerful hold Japan has on 
the Thai economy and Thailand's close eco- 
nomic, cultural, and military ties with the 
United States. 

Although the lusl American combat aircraft 
flew out of Thailand last week, the U.S. is by 
no means withdrawing altogether. Thai and 
American negotiators are discussing ar- 
rangements for continuation of an American 
military assistance program here. 


Pakistan hunts for gas 


By QutubuddinAziz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Karachi, Pakistan 

Energy-hungry Pakistan has 36 billion bar- 
rels of recoverable oil reserves and 140 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas deposits — and she is 
looking for more. 

This estimate was made at an international 
seminar on the world energy crisis and its 
implications for developing countries by the 
Minister for Fuel, Power and Natural Re- 
sources, Yusuf IChattak. The seminar was held 
in Karachi Nov. 25-27. 

He based his assessment on a report by a 
team of Canadian geologists who surveyed 
Pakistan's oil and natural gas potential under 
a project aided by the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program. 
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Since the crunch of spiraling oil prices 
jolted this country two years ago, the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Zulfikar All Bhutto 
has stepped up the pace of exploration In the 
Indus River basin and in the mountainous 
Baluchistan range. With domestic production 
at not quite one-half million tons a year, 
Pakistan has to import 4.5 million tons of 
crude oil to meet its needs. The oil-import bill 
has soared from $55 million in 1972-73 to $400 
million currently — and would be higher if 
natural gas were not meeting 40 percent of the 
country’s energy requirements. 

In mid-November the government an- 
nounced a development well at Meyal in the 
North West Frontier Province soon would 
produce 2,ooo barrels of all a day, or about $12 
million worth a year. 

The government also has granted prospect- 
ing licenses to five foreign companies in the 
last four years — negotiations are under way 
to add more such firms to the list — and 16 
exploratory wells have been drilled so far. The 
Soviet Union, which has been aiding in the 
search 'for oil since 1963, recently offered 
additional help. With Soviet assistance, 20 
wells have been drilled, yielding one oil field 
and four gas fields. 

Experts have advised the government that 
if a major oil strike la desired at least 10 
exploratory wells a year should be drilled over 
a five-year period. . 

The recent arrivals, however, complain that 
both time-consUmlng government procedures 
for securing concessions and the. paucity of 
reliable geological data are causing large 
Increases In the cost of exploration here. They .. 
say It- may cost aS much as $6 niiillon and take 
■ two years before .(lie first /test well. Is drilled. ■ 
The : government^ own funds -for oil . p^plor- '■ . 
atidn are Bllmi 
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France’s tentative offer 


Nuclear power for Egypt? 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

Prance’s tentative offer to supply Egypt with nuclear 
reactors for generating electricity and desalting sea water 
pushes Egypt into the forefront of about a dozen Mideast 
countries seeking large-scale nuclear-energy installations. 

During his recent visit to Egypt, French President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing suggested that Prance is Interested in 
supplying the two large power reactors Egypt wants to install 
at Sidl Krair, west of Alexandria. 

However, neither France nor the United States officials 
who discussed the subject with Egyptian President Anwar al- 
Sadat when he visited Washington this fall, have come to any 
final agreement with Cairo. 

Egypt, in fact, lags far behind Israel and Iran in the nuclear 
field. Its only active reactor at present is a small Soviet-built 
experimental reactor of two megawatts capacity installed at 
Inchass, near Cairo, operating since 1961. What Cairo wants, 
according to a recent report in A1 Ahram newspaper, is to 
acquire 10 reactors over the next 20 years with an installed 
capacity of 10,000 megawatts by theyear 2000. 

U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger Baid last month 
the U.S. was considering supply of two reactors to Egypt 
“under the most exhaustive safeguards" against their use to 
produce nuclear weapons “in existence in any country. " 

Israel's great lead in the nuclear flejd, ensured by top- 
secret work at its Dimona reactor built in the Negev Desert 
with French aid in the 1950s, and its smaller research reactor 
at Nahal Sorq supplied by the U.S. in 1955, has invited bids 
from three U.S. companies for a 600-megawatt reactor costing 


about $500 million. Israel wants this in operation by 1904, 
Israel's own uranium supplies extracted from Negev 
phosphates have reportedly been augmented by Argentine 
and South African supplies. Technical journals have reported 
work by Israeli scientists aimed at developing an Improved 
process for extracting enriched uranium from natural 
uranium involving the use of laser beams. 

Even more ambitious are Iran's plans for 23,000 megawatts 
supplied by 20 reactors before this century's end. At Bushire, 
on the Persian Gulf coast, Kraftwerk Union of West Germany 
is supplying a pair of 1,200 megawatt reactors. 

France has concluded a deal for supply of five reactors and 
the U.S. may supply eight more, provided Iran agrees to 
stringent safeguard and inspection provisions demanded by 
the U.S. Iran has also discussed supply of uranium and other 
nuclear matters with Canada, South Africa, and Australia. 

Recent statements by Iraqi Industry Minister Taha al- 
Jazrawi suggest that plans are under way for France to supply 
Iraq with a 900-megawatt reactor to supplement the small 
Soviet-supplied experimental one operated since the 1960s. 

Turkey’s domestic financial and political difficulties have 
delayed its plans to use its own uranium reserves for a 600- 
megawatt reactor by 1984. 

On the Arab side of the Persian Gulf, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
and Bahrain have been discussing joint nuclear power and 
desalting projects and the United Arab Emirates have 
concluded an agreement with France. 

Libya has signed an accord with the Soviet Union providing 
for Soviet assistance in establishment of a nuclear center 
including a small 10-megawatt reactor. India, West Germany, 
and Sweden have all shown interest In helping Libya in the 
nuclear field. 





Istanbul waterfront 




By Svon Simon 


Strategic Turkey, guarding the gateway to the Black Sea. seeks belter relations with Soviets 


Kosygin to visit Istanbul 

Turkey smiles on the Soviet bloc 


By Sara Cohen 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Istanbul 

Turkey Is making overtures to the Soviet Union as part of a 
new policy of improving relations with Communist and 
nonaligned countries. 

The policy stems from a thorough revision of Turkey's 
foreign relations as a result of the Cyprus problem and the 
U.S. Congress's action in imposing an embargo on arms 
shipments to Turkey. (The embargo was partly lifted in 
October but Turkey objects to the conditions still attached by 
Congress.) 

Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin is scheduled to visit 1 
Turkey at the end of this month to attend the opening of a new ■ . 
iron and steel complex built at the southern port of 
Iskenderun with Soviet financial and technical aid. 

The invitation to him to come here is seen as a sign of the 
Turk ish Government's desire to improve ties with Moscow. 

Turkish policymakers are eager to discuss with .the Soviet 
Premier political issues and the establishment of a new 
relationship with Moscow. 

There are even suggestions that Mr. Kosygin and Turkish 


Premier Suleiman Demlrel may take up the question of a 
nonaffiression treaty between their countries and the 
possibility of some Soviet arms sales to Turkey. 

Mr. Demirel’s government is known to be cautious about 

be “ « Wk ° f 

Opposition leader and former Premier Bulent Ecevit said 
Scandinavian countries that Turkey now 
coidd think ofjjgning a nonaggression pact with Moscow 
On the question of arms purchases, Turkey would prefer to 
stay with tha NATO standards already ^Ublished m iU 
armed forces but is prepared to make soundlngB about the 
prospects of buying Soviet weapons . . 1 me 

The Iskenderun 1 iron and steel complex is to employ 9 ooo 
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American Jews 
and Arabs unite 


to urge Middle 

East compromise 


By :i staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Fresh pressure is being applied to the parties involved in 
the Middle East nmfhct - iind particularly Israel — to keep 
up the momentum toward a compromise settlement. 

it comes in the form of a report issued by the Brookings 
Institute in Washington, li t’., a prestigious and influential 
organization devoted to nonpartisan research. The report, 
released Wednesday. Dec. 17. is called “Toward Peace inlhe 
Middle East." 

The report recommends, among oilier things: 

• “Israeli withdrawal to the June 5. 1967, lines with only 
such modifications, as well as such particular arrangements 
For Jerusalem, as might be agreed upon. 

• "The right of the Palestinians to self-determination inone 
form or another." 

In return for this, the report recognizes that the Arab states 
(including any eventual Palestinian state) would have to 
commit themselves to recognize and respect the sovereignty 
of Israel. In effect. Israel would gel the long-desired 
normalization of relations with its Arab neighbors in return 
for land held by Israelis since the six-day war of l%7. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the report is that 
the group of 16 signing it includes such distinguished Jewish 
Americans os Philip Klutzmck, Mrs. Rita Hauser, and Nadav 
Safran. Alongside their signatures are those of such 
Americans of Arab descent as Najeeh llalnby and Fred 
Khouir. 

It is understood that they are agreed their rrcommenda- 
lions offer the only early way out of the threatened impasse In 
efforts toward a Middle East settlement. 

There have been suggestions that the report wnsco/nmls- 
stoned by Secretary of Slate Henry A Kissinger, ft® 
Aitdnisr.adoi t'hnrlc. 1 . Yn\|, cn din-elm nf the study grouf. 
said neither government nor any outside authority fed 
commissioned it. It had been initiated from within the 
Brookings Institute itself. 

Undersecretary of State lor Political Affairs Joseph i- 
Sisco discussed the Middle Must with Hie group preparing the 

report (at the group's invitation) over dinner. The group 
had discussions with Israeli Ambassador Sliwhn Dinllz and 
Egyptian Amiuissndor Ashraf ( Ihnrhul. 

On the sensitive issue of the Palestinians, the report says 
that a settlement "cannot lie achieved unless Israel accepts 
the principle of Palestinian self determination sad *** 
generally acceptable means is found of putting dial principle 
Into practice." II mentions two possibilities: (0 on indepcn- 
donl Palestine stale; and (2) a Palestine entity voluntarily 
federated wllli Jordan. 

As for who should speak for the Palest Ininns, the rtPJJ* 
says: “it Is not clour to wliul extent the l Palestine Liberaiwn 
Organization (PI.O> 1 can negotiate on Iwlmlf of Uio Palest' 
inns on the West Bank, in Gaza, or in Jordan, to whom ll«*j 
not have ready access," It notes further: "The PLO l ,flS 
publicly recognized Israel’s right to exist- Israel has in* 
recognized the PI J) or agreed to accept the establishment ot 
Palestine state." , 

“Nevertheless,'' the report adds, "it con enrlM £*"! 
that a solution to tho Palestinian dimension of Uwconflltf 
require, the participation of credible Palestinian .represent*' 
lives who are prepnred to accept the existed# of I srae,, h . 

The report indicates (tint the slcp-by-step * 

Middle East settlement (ns practised hitherto ty 
Kissinger) might well have run Its course and lh&! 
best move would be a “negotiation of a compr ^Suiie 
settlement, including only such interim steps m cojjj 
essential preparations for such a negotiation." TW® 
tion must involve “oil the parties to tho conflict* 

Soviet involvement in the process and in any guf 
resulting from It "would seem on balance to be an advsn 

rather than a disadvantage." rljiuidel 

How to get negotiations going? The Brookings' 
study group leans toward Secretary Kissinger’s 


an informal multilateral meeting to assess conditions . 
discuss the future. This might be the prelude to agen 
Geneva conference on the Middle East. Who^ouldspo^v^ 
informal meeting? The report lists, the possibilities » • 
order: ( 1) the U.S. and the USSR together; C2> theU.S. ^P 00 ’ 


(3) the UN Secretary-General. . , , the 

As for outside guarantees of any eventual saUlem# - 
report says that “a guarantee to all of. the 
be multilateral, extended by- the SdViet Union and Fj 
Britain and France as well- ar the U.$.V : BuUt : 


i. • • i . 
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More Americans eating shark 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Public schools in New Orleans recently 
bought 26,000 pounds of shark meat for their 
school cufeterins — and Hie children love it, 
according to a food supervisor there. 

A national hotel chain now sells shark us part 
of its fish buffet. 

And recently Tony Burdn decided that even 
in Iowa people ought to have a chance to try 
shark. So he put it on the menu at the 
University of Iowa, where he is food service 
manager 

The response was "unbelievable," he says. 
In two days ail l no pounds of shark steaks were 
sold and requests are still coming in for more. 
He plans to make it a regular menu item. 

Much of the small hut growing interest 
around the country in sharks an food is 
attributed to the recent movie "Jaws." 

Some other recent ripples from the movie- 
a $30 stuffed shark toy is "a real hot item" in 
Sears stores, according to a company spokes- 
man; shark teeth, sold by fishermen to 
jewelers for as little as in cents each later 
bring up to $10t) in gold settings; and a 
controversial film is planned of a man fighting 
ashark. 

But unlike these fads, shark as food may be 
here to stay. 

"1 think the publicity ot ‘Jaws’ can be used 
to a lot of advantage, in stimulating new 
interest in shark as an overlooked source uf 
protein,” says Clinch Orvalez. of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“All indications are it’s a good source of 
food," he said in telephone interview from St. 
Petersburg, Florida. "It was absolutely de- 
licious." he said of a shark meal ho had at a 
National Shark I’niiference in Florida in 
November. 

The conference focused on the danger of 
shnrks, shark fishing, and shark as a fund 
Shark hus long been sold in Italy, Germany, 
and some Latin American countries and, 
under different names, in the U.S. The slate of 
Texas is preparing to get consumer reaction to 
shark fond and Florida is looking at marketing 
possibilities. 

"My big problem lias been trying to find a 
market for the meat,” says Miami marina 
operator Kay moil H. Cora. "People turn up 
their noses at it, just like you were selling 
some kind of vulture." 

But, he told the Monitor, "I’m selling it as 
fish fillet," without identifying it us shark. 
Nnllonully, he says, “several million pounds n 
year are sold in the U.S. under other names 
like swordfish, grouper." 

He recommends eating it row (marinated), 
broiled, or lmrbecurd like a hamburger and 
soys it “ busies like any high-quality fish.” 
if ft larger market develops for shark, Cuban 




International terrorism: why 
U.S. has so far escaped it 


Man eating shark 

refugees in the Miami area who were shark 
fishermen at home could resume their trade, 
he says. 

But while interest in shark as food is 
growing, so is a controversy over a film 
planned March 9 in Western Samoa of Austra- 
lian shark-fighter Ben Cropp fighting □ great 
while shark with a spear gun in an underwater 
cage. He or his estate will be paid $1 million by 
Los Angeles promoter William Sargent, who 
plans to show the film live by closed circuit to 
audiences in the U.S. at about $15.00 a ticket. 

The Humane Society of the U.S. calls the 
project "commercialism, exploitation" of 
animals (hat might set a dangerous example 
for scuba divers. The society is writing a 
protest letter to the government of Samoa. 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Officials here offer these reasons to try to 
explain why the United States has so far 
escaped the kind of terrorist violence that has 
hit Austria, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands this month : 

• The U.S. holds few individuals in jail 
charged with politically motivated crimes. By 
contrast, West Germany has arrested hun- 
dreds or people in connection with the Bader- 
Meinhoff gangland Latin American jails hold 
hundreds of political prisoners. A prime 
objective of terrorists (including members of 
Palestinian groups) is often to free such 
prisoners. 

• Effective intelligence and cooperation by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
local police ( despite a difference in tactics in 
dealing with terrorists between the FBI and 
the diplomats at the State Department. The 
FBI believes in paying ransoms, then recov- 
ering them; the State Department rule is "no 
ransoms, no negotiations" ). 

• Effective U.S. security measures in em- 
bassies abroad, including more Marine guards 
and closed-circuit TV. Officials here point to 
an almost total absence of security at Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) headquarters In Vienna when the 
OPEC ministers were abducted. 

One result of Lhe dramatic OPEC kidnap- 
ping, American officials believe, may be to 


persuade governments to pul teeth into 
international agreements for the control of 
hijacking and other forms of terrorism. 

Until now, Arab and Communist govern- 
ments, who condemn terrorism In principle, 
have been restrained by their sympathy with 
the objectives of many terrorist groups from 
agreeing to anything that looked like a 
sacrifice of their own sovereignty. 

The first thing that should be done, the 
Americans say, is to strengthen intelligence 
that makes it possible to head off acts of 
terrorism. Thanks to intelligence It was 
possible for instance, to apprehend one group 
of Palestinians who were preparing in Rome 
to shoot down an Israeli airliner with a Soviet- 
made weapon. 

Secondly, it is necessary to give better 
physical protection to potential targets, they 
continue. The nearly total absence of real 
security at the OPEC meeting is a case in 
point. The U.S. has strengthened its embassies 
with more Marine guards, closed-circuit TV, 
and the like in the most vulnerable capitals. 

American experts on terrorism see the 
OPEC affair as an expression of the growing 
threat of international cooperation among 
terrorists. 

The leader of the terrorists was at first 
reported to be the Venezuelan Carlos Martinez 
believed responsible for killing two French 
security agents and a Lebanese informer last 
June, but this theory was latur doubted by 
Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky, who said 
the man himself had laughed at the idea. 


Ford and Congress end long tug-of-war 


By Harry B. Ellis 
St riff rniTi-sponilmt uf 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Americans should pay less for gasoline and 
heating oil this winter, but the United States 
will import more oil than it does now from 
Arab wells. 

Experts trace these results from President 
Ford's signature Due. 22 on the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act, which rolls back the 
average price of U.S. oil by about $1 a barrel. 

Millions of American families, afler weeks 
of diff-honglng debate between Congress and 
(lie White House, were given a double Christ- 
mas presont — slightly lower Income taxes 
next year ( following the compromise between 
Mr. Ford and Congress) and lower prices for 
fuel to run their cars ond heat their homes. 

Savings to consumers could total two or 
three cents shaved from the retail price of a 


gallon of gasoline or healing oil, according lo 
analysis u( the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration (FEA). 

The Impact of the energy bill itself, rolling 
back the average price of U.S. domestic oil 
from $8.75 to $7.66 a barrel, could reduce retail 
prices by "approximately one cent per gallon 
from today's levels," according to a White 
House statement. 

Mr. Ford’s simultaneous elimination of an 
existing $2 a barrel fee on Imported crude 
should, according to FEA sources, trim 
another two cents or so from the price of a 
gallon of gasoline or heating oil. 

But, noted a federal energy official, major 
U.S. oil companies have "banked" about $1 
billion of allowable costs which, for com- 
petitive market reasons, they did not pass 
I hrough to consumers. 

If tho oil firms now pass through these 
banked costs, the ultimate savings to Amer- 


ican drivers might end up at about 2 cents a 
gallon. 

Had the President vetoed the energy bill, a 
White House statement said, all price controls 
on domestic U.S. oil would have vanished, 
causing retail prices to rise "by about 5 to 6 
cents per gallon." 

Mr. Ford, despite his signing of the energy 
bill, deplores the fact that "imports probably 
will increase by approximately 150,000 barrels 
per day by the end of 1976." 

Domestic crude oil production, which 
peaked in 1970 at 10 million barrels daily, has 
shrunk since that time to about 8.5 million 
barrels per day. Mr. Ford wanted to raise oil 
prices, to encourage U.S. firms to find and 
produce more oil. 

Congress, however, took the opposite tack 
— that consumers, hard hit by inflation and 
recession, should pay Less, not more, for oil. 
This reasoning resulted in the bill which the 
President, with reluctance, signed. 


President Harry S. Truman 
Folk hero of the 1970’s 


By David Sterritt 


America needs you, Harry Truman/ 
Harry could you please come home. . . . 

Chicago 

A lanky teen-age rock’n’roll fan, a 
suburban bookseller, and a leading Amer- 
ican actor all agree — a Truman Boom is 
sweeping the United States. It could be an 
early clue to a new political trend, or just 
the umpteenth wrinkle in the celebrated 
“nostalgia fad." But the late 32nd Presi- 
dent — a fiery Democrat of the 1940s — has - 
become a major folk hero of the 1970s. Old •• 
and young seem equally enthralled by the 
Truman Image, with its vivid connotations 
of straightforward politicking, salty ; 
speech, and odds-beatlng election victory. : 

Some rocent manifestations Include: 

" •The huge and continuing successor.-. 
"Harry S. Trltman," a personal biography ' 
by daughter Margaret Triunan; Daniel; 

; : •. A one-man stage BlfoW.by^ctor ^ame^ : ' 


Whitmore, titled “Give 'Em Hell, Harry! 

. A hit-film version of the same play, 
preserving and further popularizing Whit- 
more’s impersonation. • A. “Harry Tru- 
man" rock song from the supergroup 
Chicago. • A forthcoming major movie 

based on MissTrumk'sbiograi*y, now In 

the planning stage at Paramount Pictures, 
to be filmed largely at on-the-spot loca- 
tions. Perhaps the most surprising of afl 
these Trumaij-boom happenings is the 
Chicago-rock*«>ng, leading off Side 1 of a 
recent Columbia album. IWany pundto- 
have found post-Watergate you b to^be 

increasingly, disillusioned with igMgj 
recognition of- this attitude underlies ; he 
“Truman" lyrics ^‘‘America’s wondering • 
Jiow we gothere/Harry.aU.we.get is 

. ...‘ta-Yet; the- song is optimistic In- Its 
Wota* for ' the' Trmnhn: spirit: ■ 'Wj t 
foverto Hear, you speak your rriind In ^ain. 
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and simple ways/To call a spade a spade 
just like you did back in the days. . . ." 

Songwriter Robert Lamm paints a 
smooth and folksy picture of the President, 
recalling "when you would play piano and 
go and walk a mlle/To speak of what was 
going down with honesty and style. . . ." . 

Actor Whitmore readily acknowledges 
the Truman Boom, finding both good and 
bad elements within it. “Most of the young 
people think he’s terrific,” says the per- 
former, who became something of a Tru- 
man expert while preparing his one-man 
show. “They think Truman came full- 
blown as a kind of honest, marvelous, - 
uncomplicated man! Which is a jot of 
nonsense. - . 

“They don’t pay any attention to the fact 
that he prepared himself for the presi- 
dency : . . in the hard and brutal school of 
. Missouri politics ; . . more: than any presi- 
dent except. Jefferson.. . .. . He was self- 
-taught, but he had anartazing grasp of 
history and . man's endeavor to govern 
. himself, . . . [Historian] John Hersey spent 
}.a week will) him , . . 4nd said he was the 
: most erudite man he had ever met,. in terms 
rof history. - V* He kne^ how this govern- 
; menLofours works f and doesn't: w^k. . : 

\ According; to; Whitmbr^, "the Trimt.an } 

, j tft ‘ ..i. ' .A- 


Boom is a visceral reaction to things that 
most people don’t realize. . . . That’s 
always the tragedy in America — we are 
faddists. . . . Truman’s understanding of 
history was broader and deeper than that' 
of many historians. , . . But nobody pays 
any attention to this substance. It’s a fad,' 
, like hula hoops. .. ;** 



Ik/*. '.] i . .--,1 

- V. •: ' 
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And if you listen carefully,; you can still 
hear Chicago singing thplr popsong dream •; 

-h . * 4 America's:. . calling,.;; . Hprjfy:. iTrii- ; 

. man/H^ry,. yau'd' knW whpt to : ,do/Tbe' , v - v ; 

■j world is.turiUng,; round arid : losing ' lots' of ' / ! 

: gi’dundTHai^ js; .thera.sp^flUrigr we cab I 

iV- i ^ ^ '}l . •" % 
i'c ta'-J -f vV v r’ 

.>•"! ,• -i? .. V ; V'f-C: i ' ;-X I';'! 

! ta-’- ■ Vh'-V -'V ;■ • yyxyi.'.::'. 
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At least guns 
could be safe 


Hilltop farm, Walpole. Massachusetts 


New England’s first snow fell late In December 


ay tfDQWi a unnsnn 


Ford plans to make more friends 


He expects to capture support 
with arv imaginative message 


By Godrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford now is plotting hie strategy 
for regaining public favor. 

His first move will be a State of the Union 
message which he hopes will capture the 
support and imagination of a large segment of 
America. Sources say *. 

' • The President will look not Just to next 
year, but to goals he feels the United States 
should achieve in the next four years. 

• He will propose: 

1. A national health program (not a nation- 
alized program). 

2. A national welfare program (he may 
accept the negative income-tax concept tied in 
with more federal ..revenue-sharing for the 
states) , 

3. An expansion of the Food for Peace' 
program — with increased emphasis on using 
food as Leverage In achieving peace 

4. A tax program which wiU emphasize 
equity (taking out tax loopholes) and creating 
jobs, 

B. A defense policy which will Include short- 


term cuts within an overall concept of a big 
budget he feels is needed in keeping the 
United States’s guard up; and 
6. A proposal for putting retirement pro- 
grams (not only social security but also city 
and personal retirement programs) on a sound 
basis. 

■ A close associate and adviser of the 
President, Melvin Laird, told a group of 
reporters over breakfast: '1 think he [the 
President] Is personally working hard on this 
message and that this program will bp most 
apparent In this message." 

Mr. Laird says he has talked to Mr. Ford 
about this message and has received tills kind 
of assurance of the President's intentions. 

Previously, the President has indicated 
there would be no new programs for next 
year. 

Now, apparently responding to both advice 
and the perceived need to show the public the 
President haB ideas and is leading, Mr. Ford 
seems moving toward these new programs. 

• The President also is understood to be 
convinced his major problem now Is "one of 
communication," 

Thus, Mr. Ford is expected to make a 


greater effort to make his positions clear to 
the public. 

For one, he is known to feel that ho helped 
New York City and New York State in 
achieving a sound position with regard to 
finances — and that he was wrongly faulted in 
the process for being unfair or even inhuman. 

Thus, the President Is expected to put new 
emphasis on improving all adjects of his 
administration's information activities to see 
to it his positions are belter understood by the 
public. 

• Those around Mr. Ford descriln* him jls 
" not being discouraged” by the Gallup Poll 
which showed Ronald Reagan taking u de- 
cided edge over him in public opinion. 

The President does not discount the poll. 
But he is sold to see it ns helpful ns well ns 
damaging. That is, he is said to believe the poll 
will cause his campaign workers throughout 
the country to work harder at u much earlier 
moment than otherwise. 

Thus, he is said to believe that, conceivubly, 
the poll, in the end, could turn out to bo n boon 
— but only if such efforts in his behalf will 
cause the next and subsequent polls to show 
public opinion to be moving In IiIb direction. 


H\ Knhi-il 1\ Hoy 
St .iff i , i*rii*s[iiin«loiit tif 
The Christ inn Krirnct* Monitor 

. , Washington 

Now that < ongiess is not going t 0 paiseay 
strong gun coiili ol legislation this year, sj 
cates of such a law tire outlining measures that 
can Ik 1 taken. 

David .1 SlrinlnTg. i-xiH'iitive director of 
Ihe National Couin-il for a Ih-sponsible Fire- 
arms Policy. Inc . a gun control lobbying, 
group here, strongly mgi-sl. .cal governments 
In develop codes for responsible gun 
or ship lolling gun owm-rs they have a 

special responsibility to store ami handle their 

guns safely 

Me suggests that basis for such it code could 
In* (lie safety rules of the National Rifle 
Association, a strong opponent ni gun-control 
proposals. 

In Congress, a Senate subcommittee 
recently approved a proposal to ban sales ot 
small handguns, hut the full Congress Isnot 
expected to go :tlong In the House a subcom- 
mittee hns approved a gun-control bill which 
some gun-control proponents oppose became 
it does not ban such sales or provide registra- 
tion restrictions, this, too, faces n difficult 
fight to become law 

A local code. Mr. Steinberg says, should 
include instruct inns that guns should not be 
left around Ihe house, easily accessible to s 
family member in a moment of rage, or loan 
intruder. And the code should stress to gun 
owners that they have a special responsibility 
not to t each automatically for their guns 
whenever they bear an mi identified noise 
outside, or when they arc momentarily irri- 
tated by a family member, or neighbor. 

Then the community its churches and 
civic organizations should make a con- 
certed effort to distribute the information 
contained in tin* code to all residwite. Mr 
Sii-inhi-rgsays. ,, ll isn't enough just to niuil If 
to everyone He urges that ministers and 
i alibis discuss il fnun their pulpits; that civic 
groups make tin* code and its coal cuts part ol 
their agendas. 

"To my knowledge nowhere in the country' 
is this being done. Mr. Steinberg say* 
"Society is sending no message" on ^ 
subject to gun owners. 

I le cites Ihe puhlicut Ion by bis own Washing- 
ton area county government of n b 001 ” 
entitled : "You and Your Dog," which lists the 
responsibilities of pet nwiuirship. “What I 
like to see Is a similar jminplilot — 'You ww 
Your Gun.' " 


Are voters ready for another ‘Ike interval’? 


Washington looks back on a turbulent 15 years 


By Richard L. Strout 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Like old newsreels seen at a movie, Washington recalls at 
yearend events of a turbulent decade-and-a-half . 

A man has stepped on the moon, a vice-president and 
president have resigned, Vietnam has come and gone, another 
president has decided not to run — Intrigues, assassinations, 
plots, romances, scandals have swept the Washington scene 
for IB breathless years. 

As the new presidential election gets under way some feel 
the public is satiated with excitement. It may choose a 
candidate of either political party, who, like Gen. Dwight D. 
Elsenhower, offers America a period of calm, even tempo- 
rary. The "Ike interval," concluded 15 years ago, was the last 
such period. Almost every year since then, events, here have 
seemed to be vying with fiction. 

President Eisenhower . himself offered a touch of melo- 
drama at the end of two terms in first denying, then 


It was a lG-year period of almost constant tumult and 
excitement In Washington in which newsmen came to expect 
the spectacular. It was a period of turbulence, first civil- 
rights .demonstrations like that of Watts (Aug. ll-ia, 1955- 
damage .1200 million; 35 deaths); then anti-war mass 
meetings (during one of these the White House, on Nov. 15, 
1969, like a beleaguered fort, was surrounded by parked buses 
■ to protect it from a crowd ol 250,000), It was a period of 
political assassinations, John F. Kennedy, Nov. 22, 1963; the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., April 4, 1968; Sen. Robert F 

Kennedy, June 5 of the same year. 

It was a period shadowed by Vietnam, a war whose 
beginning end, md purpose were ambiguous to the man in 
the street but which, in effect, decided President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, to declare (March 31, 1968) thathe would not seek re- 


point in history ( 1051 .70 on the Dow Jones Industrial Averag- 
Jan. 11, 1073), then plunging to it 12-year low (577.W 
1074). Thore woro two revaluations of the dollar an 
supposedly unlhlnkablo, simultaneous Inflation m ret 
sion. 

Politically, the ora included Iwo of the closest 
history, Kennedy-Nlxon in 1900 and Nixon-HurppWwj' 
There was mob disorder at the Democratic Cbicas • 
vention In 19G8, but fewer and fewer Arof' ca ^.r 
bothering to vote (only 55 percent of those eligible in 1 

The Watergate scandal symbolized to some ^ s f 
domestic era In which every convention of fanwi ^ 
and state seemed at times to be challenged. JJ*®' nlacfl d 
President Snlrn T Aammr rani«fnn/t 10. 197!)i 


Johnson, to declare (March si, lBfla) that h« wmiM nnt oaau 2! f ime seemea at times to be chauengw- * « ■ lfiC6 d 

election; that HTT M*° T ' A S™ r “ 1 *“ d <0cL "-JSSfiSS 

that finally brought confrontation Ijetwean PriX Richard ■ iSLS /S? yicB -P re!ld enl selected by a pr***®*.! reB igned 
M. Nixon end Congress when the <*•» then President Nixon hlntteH «•»- 


M. Nixon end Congress »hen the Sonate lSgoSTho 

^ !«»)• AU told, 


acknowled^ng, the U-2 spy ptae- piloted by Francis fiery ta 1“ K 

Powers, shot down by the Soviet Union - which broke up the ' billion expenditure, and up to $700 billta? i $1 ? 
i960 Paris summit conference with. Premier Nikita S: rwage benefits. u U P ^ button in veterans’ long- 

Khmshchev. . • The U.S. Supreme Court swurifl from h*Ai*A , 

After that, with President John F. Kennedy’s Inauguration, construction b£ the ConBtltuti^AsSodato^ B tW t ?iJ 

the incredible 15-year period was off arrirunnlng.In domestic Fortes resigned (May 14, 1969), the first C£etSLf5 e 

affairs anything could happen -and did. _ _ . .... do w under public pressure; two 


affairs anything could happen — and did. 

In no time at all, Mr. Kenrsdy 
unsuccessful April 17, 1961, “Bay of Pigs" 
In October came the eyeball-to-eyebal 
the Soviet’s over nuclear missiles in Cuba, 


. - ' ; V J lde lhe stock n^ketiose to the highest ■ y^at 


(Aug. 9, 1974). 

The 15-year period ends with all but tocredi^lB^^ ^ 

* jw public of former wiretapping?, blaqWW*.^'^ 
Intrigues; and of "dirty tricks’’ at home artd fSfSof: 
plots by Intelligence groups against cover nmen PJr 
an ambiguous friendship by President Keon^y 
brought a secret warning by FBI chief J. Edgar ^ 

; ■ On The brighter side thbrd w^a 
. President Nixon (Feb. 21; 1973), to ModcoWX^te? ^ 
, President Ford to Peklpg this month: I»l®ttfl ^Sinti 
-'nation is at pdacej and blaclw hdWmdtto 
! years. Now the nottonsirds tor stieW election-! 
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Castro: not convertible Rumsfeld: President’s man 


By James Nelson Goodscli 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Cuba is no longer a nation being run out of 
Fidel Castro's hip pocket. 

Thut is the message coining front Havana in 
the wake of the first congress of the Cuban 
Communist Party. 

Dr. Castro, of course, is still very much in 
charge. 

There never was really any doubt about it. 
The bearded Cuban leuder, outfitted in a dress 
uniform Instead of the traditional khakis, wus 
the center of attraction. 

He used numerous opportunities to scotch 
reports that a thaw in Cuba-U.S. relations is 
imminent. Ignoring Washington protests over 
Cuban activities in Angola and support for 
Puerto Rican independence, he Bald the next 
moves in the lhaw "are up to Washington." 

But the real message that the Cuban Prime 
Minister was trying to convey at the congress 
was that his 17-year-oid revolution is being 
"institutionalized" and that there are many 
other Cubans around who are quite capable of 
running things. 

No longer in any real danger of collapse, the 
Cuban revolution is clearly moving away from 
a personalized type of leadership toward a 
more traditional Marxist society along Soviet 
lines. 

The Cuban revolution, Dr. Castro is saying 
In effect, will go on running whether he is 
around to lead il or whether his brother and 


From page 1 


heir apparent, Raul, is around to take over. 

• ‘Make no mistake about this," he said in one 
of his speeches to the party congress which 
ended Dec. 22. 

"I can be absent, Raul can be absent, the 
Politburo can be absent," he said, "and the 
revolution will continue.” 

In the course of the six-day congress, a 
number of significant steps were taken toward 
achieving the goal of "institutionalization of 
the revolution,” a phrase that was much in 
evidence in not only talks by Dr. Castro, but 
also remarks by numerous other Cuban 
officials. 

These included: 

• The passage of guidelines for the island's 
first five-year economic plan. The plan, 
supported by investments expected to total 
$18 billion or more, provides for an average 
annual economic growth rate of 6 percent 
through 19BQ. U also features a drive toward 
greater iudusU'ialization and a steady in- 
crease in sugar production. 

• The approval of a new draft constitution 
for the nation. The constitution, which now 
must be approved in a popular referendum, 
goes far in the institutionalization process — 
setting up a whole new governmental frame- 
work for the nation. Additional refinements 
are expected on the draft before it goes to the 
referendum stage. 

• The restructuring of the Politburo of the 
central committee of the Communist Party. It 
was expanded from 8 to 13 members. 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld's alle- 
giance and close links to Gerald Ford suggest 
firm presidential direction for the Pentagon in 
months ahead. 

"This man [Rumsfeld] is quiet and Belf- 
effacing in some ways,” says one Pentagon 
official. "What he seems to be doing though, is 
reassuring. We’re probably in a much better 
posture to get our budgets through Congress 
than we were a year ago.” 

In sharp contrast to his predecessor, former 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger, Mr. 
Rumsfeld is taking a cautious approach to his 
dealings with the press and public statements 
in general. 

At a press conference here Dec. 22, he was 
conciliatory about the whole issue of detente, 
and, equally important, about Congress and 
the fiscal year 1977 defense budget. Like the 
current 1976 budget, the 1977 budget is 
expected to draw close legislative scrutiny. 

He Is clearly on Mr. Ford's "team" — and 
went out of his way Monday to underscore that 
it is the President, not the Defense Secretary, 
who had the final say about the size and 
framework of the defense budget, and the 
running of the Pentagon, 

While stili struggling to get a grasp on 
running one of the world's largest bureau- 
cracies, Mr. Rumsfeld showed himself to be a 


★A brighter Britain for 1976 


however, record a growing apntiiy towards a 
political system which has mil only fulled to 
cure the nation’s ills, but continues to produce 
gwernmctils which have the vote oi far less 
than half the clcclornlo. Mr. Wilson (who got 
less than one-thin!) can claim to bo in office 
with the approval of the rules, but hardly with 
the enthusiasm of tin* people. Up to now, ho 
has been able In govern largely because l ho 
opposition (xtrlics have been unwilling to unite 
against him - thus giving the puhlic Uic 
fatalistic impression that no matter how bad 
things get there is no alternative. 

There ora now Kigim thut in the coming year 
the purl i amen tiny lee may melt. Within the 
Labour Parly, both right and left wings are 
showing signs of having had enough of the 
Primo Minister's ingenious balunelngact. The 
last straw cume with his agreement to ball nut 
Chrysler's cur operation in Britain. The 
labour left huw il in a surrender to American 
big business, which it would like to see 
nationalized. The Labour riglil thinks thore 
has been enough pouring away of public 
money down bottomless pits, Tories and 
Liberals sec it as cynical vote-buying, espe- 
cially in the fuco of rampant Scottish nation- 
alism. 

But (he row over Chrysler is only a symptom 
of a general loss of faith and IdoaliBm in the 
Labour Party. Some feel socialism lias been 
betrayed, others that il has been debauched. It 
all adds up to the kind of disillusion which has 
undermined the parly hi the past, Mr. Wilson, 
who has been carefully rationing his public 
appearances lately, shows some signs of 
tiring. He may also be running out of luck. 
There have been unusually few by-electionB in 
the past year, and by the law of averages there 
must be a small wave of them in the next six 
months. Even at the best of times, govern- 
immts tend to lose by-elections: and these 
times are the worst. 

Not all moderate-minded Britons are over- 
joyed at the thought of replacing leftists like 
Messrs. Benn and Foot with rightists like Mrs. 
Thatcher and Sir Keith Joseph. But there.ls at 
last a feeling that some change la possible, and 
that it could hardly be for tho worse. The. 
examples 6f Australia and New -Zealand: ere 
noted. ' 

Meanwhile, In Industry, the real feor of 
losing jobs is concentrating some minds 
wonderfully. Not all: in one factory 
boo men were made idle because a small , 
specialist group corhbiatoied that thelr ^ork’ 
shop .smdt Of But thora h^bejn. 
numerous cases, which 


nutioiiu] headlines, of workers refusing to 
follow militants in walking off the job, because 
of fear I here may be nothing to walk b:u-k to. 
And Die trend in union elections, from the 
engineers to the students, has been in favor of 
moderation. 

There is 110 cause whatever for complacency 
about Britain’s prospects in 1976. The issues of 
devolution for Scotland and Wales, and of a 
new const itutlonal arrangement for Northern 
Ireland, remain fraught with division. It 
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★South Africa in Angola 


would be hard to put n finger upon anything 
which hns increased Britain's standing in the 
world of foreign relations recently, or in the 
foreign exchange markets. The country still 
has to survive the coming announcement of 
drastic cuts in nationalized industries and 
social services. But having said and done ail 
that, political observers here are at last, 
allowing themselves the feeling that stock 
market investors have been toying with — that 
there is nowhere for Britain to go now but up. 


nounccd that it had taken prisoner four South 
Africans just 200 miles from Luanda. The 
South African Government declared that 
these wore "logistical" staff, involved with 
the maintenance of various vehicles, and that 
they had "got lost." 

Ono guide to the extent of South Africa’s 
involvement In Angola is the casualty figure. 
No figures have been given for people 
wounded in the righting, but the Defense 
Force has released the names, of 16 men killed 
in action (compared with about four limes 
that number of the "enemy"). No details were 
given about where Hie fighting took place, 

except that it was in the "operational area." 

There has been no general mobilization 
since the Angolan crisis began, beyond the 
usual callup of young men for a year’s military 
training after they leave school. But as of Jan. 
1 Citizen Force units - composed of men who 
have completed their compulsory training but 
who now are back at their civilian Jobs — nave 
been warned that they may be, called up tor a 
three-month, period. Instead of only three 

1 wc^kSi -i ■ 

The Defense Force says this will apply to. 
"some" units. . 'V- * , 

From the beginning, and repeatedly in 
recent weeks, the goyernment has declared 
that It has absolutely no territorial ambitions, 
In Angola, and the, idea : of South , Africa 
embarking on any kind pf “Imperialistic war 
is totally unthinkable to the -vast majority of 
tho population; All the political parties ^ 
agreed that such e. course would be a potential 
disaster for South AfHca.,. k ; • 


violabllity of South Africa's borders — and are 
capable of doing so. 

Nothing could be more different than the 
Ideologies of South Africa and of Marxist 
Mozambique under the present Frelimo gov- 
ernment, for example. But there Is consid- 
erable cooperation between the two — to the 
extent that South Africa is continuing to 
provide the whole of the Mozambique capital, 
Lourenco Marques, and half the rest of that 
country with power In spite of an unpaid bill 
that tops a million dollars. 

But when Independence came to Angola, 
South Africa's most vulnerable border be- 
came still more vulnerable. 

It was the kind of chaotic situation, with no 
recognized government in control, that suited 
the guerrillas operating against South-WesL 
Africa, and they became active at once. 

South Africa's first step, by prior agree- 
ment with the departing Portuguese, was to 
send troops — at first a small force — to 
protect the $216 million Calueque and Ruacana 
Irrigation and hydroelectric scheme, which 
was a joint South African and Angolan project. 
Simultaneously the defense line along the 
"border wasstiffened . 

South .Africa must have been under consid- 
erable pressure also to, provide some form of,- 
asslstance to ensure tee security of the vital 
Benuela railway line that gives the black 


man of wry humor, bantering with reporters, 
often expressing amusement at the details of a 
question. 

The picture emerges of a man who keeps his 
own counsel, plays his cards close, and can be 
both cautious and at home with reporters. 
Whether he will master the details of running 
the Pentagon, however, is a question that 
observers here will be watching closely in the 
weeks ahead. 

Besides bringing in his own team — in- 
cluding press spokesman William Greener 
and special assistant Alan Woods, both origi- 
nally from the White House, Mr. Rumsfeld has 
worked diligently, aides say, to review major 
spending and weapons programs. 

In his press conference Mr. Rumsfeld said 
that the fiscal 1977 budget will provide 
"program growth" for the Pentagon and that 
there would be no major reductions In “force' 
structure." Pressed by reporters, he did not 
however, preclude the possibility of some 
military and civilian personnel cuts. 

The Pentagon, he said, would "share" in the 
across-the-board budgetary "restraints” 
being worked out by the White House for next 
year. 

The fiscal 1977 budget, he indicated, would 
be more than $110 billion for the Pentagon, 
although less than the $116.5 billion sought by 
former Secretary Schlesinger. 


★ Handicapped 
superpowers 

delivery on which Moscow Is co\mtmg to 
change its economic condition. 

Equally embarrassing to the Soviet lead- 
ership Is tho fact that any day now the Soviet 
Union may be passed by Japan ns the world’s 
second industrial country. At the moment the 
Japanese are third, but coming up fast 
because the Soviets can neither feed them- 
selves nor develop the resources of Siberia nor 
catch up with industrial democracies in 
modern technology. 

At year’s end os at its beginning the United 
StRtes and the Soviet Union are the only true 
superpowers. But they are suffering from 
their unsolved economic problems which 
caused both of them to be cautious in their 
behavior toward each other and toward others 
throughout the year. Moscow was noticeably 
cautious about the Middle East. Largely the 
Soviets stood on the sidelines and watched as 
Washington led an anguished and distrustful 
Israel into the second stage of a settlement 
with Egypt. 

The Soviets also were cautious about China. 
They made their dislike of the regime in 
Peking apparent. Their propaganda was shrill 
and unfriendly. They continued through 1975 
to deploy more troops along their frontier with 
China than along their frontier with the NATO 
alliance in Europe. But the divisions along the 
Chinese frontier were not up to full strength.. 
At no time during the year was there an overt 
invasion threat to China. 

Plenty of other things happened during 
1975. But in temu of world affairs, the 
Important thing was simply the marking time 
behavior of the two superpowers as they 
grappled with their intractable problems at 
home. 
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Soviets in Angola: Africa waits, Ford worries 


Black Africa puts off meeting on Angola, 
apparently unperturbed by Soviet inroads 


Senate action refusing Angola involvement 
seen weakening Kissinger hand in Moscow 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Moni tor 

Nairobi, Kenya 
The vaunted Soviet toehold in Africa does 
not yet seem so real or so worrisome to most 
Africans as It does to Washington and West 
European capitals. 

And the problems of Angola wifi have to 
waft until early in (he new year, as far as any 
concerted action by African nations is con- 
cerned. 

Member countries of the 43-nation Organi- 
zation for African Unity (OAU) decided 
against holding a pre-Christmas meeting of 
foreign ministers or chiefs of state on the 
Angolan crisis. 

Instead the Africans have scheduled a get- 
together of foreign ministers in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, the OAU headquarters, on Jan. 8 and 
9, with an emergency summit session Jan. 10- 
12 . 

Objections to holding the meeting earlier 
are understood to stem from sharp differences 
of opinion within the OAU over which of the 
contending Angolan factions to support and 
consequent lack of a cohesive OAU program of 
action toward Angola. 

Lacking these essentials, few experts ^ 
wanted to see the organization emerge with 
only another call for the warring Angolans to 
resolve their differences and form a joint 
government. 

With foreign intervention already a major 
factor in the newly independent former 
Portuguese colony, It seems too late simply to 
call on Angolans to lay down their arms 
without reference to the outsider a as well . 

Moreover, Africa itself is far from united in 
criticism of the Soviet presence in Angola. 
According to OAU Secretary-General William 
Eteki, no fewer than 15 African nations 
recognize the Moscow -supported Popular- 
Movement lor the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA) as the legitimate government of the 
country. 

These include major African powers such as 
Algeria, Nigeria, Sudan, Somalia, Tanzania, 
Mozambique, and Congo. 

The fact is that the politically minded, 
educated black African probably is far more 
concerned about a South African presence in 
Angola than the prospect of Soviet influence 
there. For many years, bitter criticism of 
South Africa for its repressive racial policies 
has been drummed into black Africans until 
that takes precedence over most other poten- 
tial or real threats facing the continent. 

The possibility that South Africa might still 
influence the outcome In Angola, thereby 


becoming a menace to other black African 
nations and demonstrating its military 
muscle, is not ruled out in this part of the 
world in spite of denials from Pretoria, the 
South African capital. 


Meanwhile, South Africa's tremendous con- 
cern about Moscow establishing a communist 
foothold in West Africa is simply not shared 
by many black Africans. 


Rightly or wrongly they regard MPLA’s 
leader, Dr. Agostinho Ncto, os a man who has 
turned to the Kremlin for help in liberating his 
country and assuming control — but not as a 
communist tool or one likely to embrace the 
Soviet ideology for Angola. 

They believe Dr. Neto to be a socialist, as 
are many other African leaders. They further 
expect that once the MPLA’s people’s repub- 
lic were firmly established, its leadership 
gradually would cut back on Soviet influence 
and follow more traditional African patterns. 

They remain more concerned about Amer- 
ican and European intervention in Angola 
than that of the Soviet Union. A few conceded 
that this sentiment may be a mistake, but if so 
the mistake may not become apparent for 
several years. 


By brain Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondenl of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The United States is moving toward ;i 
diplomatic showdown with the Soviet Union 
over Moscow's military buildup in Angola. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, who 
argued long but in vain with senators who 
voted heavily against U.S. support of any 
faction in Angola, will be going In Moscow 
next month to confer about the strategic arms 
limitation talks and Angola, and in a wider 
sense about detente. 

President Ford, expressing Ills dismay over 
the Senate's 54-to-22 vote, asserted at an 
impromptu White House news conference 
Dec. 20, that Soviet intervention in Angola 
“with $100 million or more worth of military 
aid certainly does not help the continuation of 
detente." 

The President also warned Fidel Castro ol 
Cuba, who has made Cuba the Soviets’ 
instrument in Angola by sending an estimated 
3,000 to 0,000 troops to support (he pro-Soviel 
faction there, that he had destroyed “any 
opportunity for improvement in relations with 
the United States." 
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South African soldier guards Angola’s power station at Ruacana Falls 


The I’resulcnl called the Senate's action a 
“deep tragedy " 

The President's bilterness reflected u sense 
among high ndtumisli aliuti officials that (he 
Senate vote expressed a post Vieinum will- 
some called il lack of will in {j.S. 
legislators 

Tin- senators, wilh Hi lb-publicans - in- 
eluding smile whn normally support (he 
ai I in mistral ion in foreign affairs with the 
majority, said in effect : "No more American 
involvement in foreign wars." 

The assurance from the While House Hint no 
involvement of Aiiu-rican I mips was ever 
contemplated was not enough The senators 
adopted mi interpret at inn of the Angolan 
situation entirely different from the one 
offered by Secretary Kissinger. Two dozen 
senators met wilh the Secretary of Stale in a 
dramatic three-hour confront, a ion in the 
office of Sen Hugh Scott < H ■ nf Pennsylvania 
Friday night. 

According to participants m Hie meeting, 
Hr. Kissinger argued passionately t» the 
of fee I tbal the United Stales ruiild iml afford 
to show weakness hi Africa Immediately at 
stake was the strategic position of Angola, 
with its deep-water ports on the oil tanker 
lanes around the Cape of timid Hope. Hut the 
ultimate and larger stakes involve Die United 
States diplomatic position in relation to the 
Soviet Union. 

Weakness in the Angola affair would under- 
cut the total U S. position, in Die SALT 
meetings as well as in Africa, be argued. 

Bui the Senate view was essentially licit the 
United Slides will not risk involvement in any 
situation that bus life potential of di-volupinfi 
into a new Vietnam. 

Opponents to Die Kissinger view say that 
while the Soviet -Cuban involvement Is deplor- 
able, there is expert opinion Dial the faction 
they are supporting, the Popular Movement 
For Die Liberation ol Angola iMPl.A) of Dr. 
Agostiuii Ncto, is as devoted to African 
nationalism as the other two factions, and is 
likely to put the Soviets and their Cuban 
friends mil ol Angola in due course. 

The diplomatic effect of Die Senate’s acliem 
is likely to be ionglasliiig, observers here say. 
even if the Mouse reverses the Senate when 
Congress rmmveiies in January. 

Reversal would restore to Hie defense 
budget flat million whirl i Die administration 
wants for Dying weapons to the factions It 
supports in Angola. As mat tors stand now, Hie 
mlminlstnil Ion Is still using $!» million wurtli of 
covert CIA arms already in Du* pipeline pH® 
$3 million It could transfer from other port* °' 
the budget. 
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Storm clouds rise 
over defense contractors 

Payoffs, padding, politics 
hinted in huge U.S. arms trade 


Hy Guv llulvei'xuii 
Staff inri'osjxiiKlonl of 
Tin* ( ’brisliiin Science Monitor 

Washington 

A federal court order requiring the Lock- 
heed Corporation In turn over lo Die Securities 
and Exchange Commission documents deal- 
ing with overseas bribes is seen by some here 
as a potential blockbuster for the Ford 
administration. 

Questions Dial emerge include: 

• To what extent is the use of bribes by 
defense contractors — in the ease of Lock- 
heed, running into millions of dollars — 
common practice? 

■ Have present or past administrations 
made secret deals on defense weapons with 
top overseas governmental leaders? 

• Were the payoffs made only at the 
corporate level or were they linked with 
political decisions on weapons systems? 

Some Senate and House sources say priva- 
tely the Lockheed disclosures may be only the 
tip of the Iceberg in the huge U.S. arms trade, 
which could reach $14 billion this year. 

It is no secret that the U.S. arms industry is 
heavily “interlaced" in local and national 
politics. Yet, in recent years, despite on 
increasing series of allegations of domestic 
and overseas bribes and deliberate padding of 
government expense accounts by Pentagon 
contractors, the industry has managed to 
escape the type of intensive legislative 
spotlight turned on the CIA and the FBI. 

In ordering I^Ktkheed to comply with an 
SEC subpoena probing arms payments 


abroad, U.S. District Court Judge John H. 
Frail required that before any information is 
released to other interested parties, the 
government would have on opportunity to 
prevent public release of information harmful 
to the U.S. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger has 
argued that to publicly release the Lockheed 
information could “have grave con- 
sequences” In the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

Recently, Grumman Corporation, Amer- 
ica’s fifth largest defense contractor, re- 
vealed H had paid large fees (estimated at 
around $20 million! to “sales representatives” 
to sell some 80 F-14 Tomcat fighters to Iran. 
Though Grumann said that arrangement did 
not include or contemplate payments to 
employees of the Government of Iran, the 
precise role of the sales agents remains 
clouded. 

For fiscal year 1975, Lockheed had snapped 
up $2.08 billion in Pentagon procurement 
contracts, totaling 5.3 percent of all prime 
contracts of $1.46 billion in fiscal year 1974 — 
then 4.3 percent of all prime contracts. 

Lockheed's contracting work for the Penta- 
gon is substantial, involving the Trident and 
Poseidon submarine missiles, space vehicles, 
and the S-3 antisubmarine aircraft, plus work 
on such major aircraft as the giant C-5A jet 
transport. 

Lockheed recently announced a billion- 
dollnr agreement with Canada to replace the 
nation’s fleet of 26 Argus aircraft with 18 
Lockheed P-3 reconnaissance planes. 


Are Soviets testing lasers 
to blind U.S. spy satellites? 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

An intelligence report that the Soviets may 
have been testing a laser system to blind U.S. 
spy satellites has been denied by Defense 
Secretary Donld H. Rumsfeld. But questions 
still remain: 

— To what extent is the U.S. dependent on 
orbiting satellites — as opposed to other 
methods such as drone aircraft and electronic 
monitors — for information about Soviet 
strategic weapons? 

— Are the U.S. satellites adequately "fire- 
proofed" against lasers, attack-satellites or 
other interference? 

The Pentagon has been talcing steps to 
increase the ability of Us satellites to survive, 
including use of satellite attack warning 
sensors. The Air Force also is requiring that 
survival methods be included in the designs of 
new space satellites. 

Behind the scenes, both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union are spending millions of dollars 
on laser research. Lasers already are used in 
battlefield situations, such as guiding bombs to 
their targets. Some military analysts believe 
that lasers on a large scale may constitute an 
eventual “doomsday" category of weapons. 

The most detailed account of alleged Soviet 
laser testing appeared in the Dec. B, 1975, 
issue of the highly respected Aviation Week 
magazine. Writer Philip J. Klass alleges that 
infrared sensors on a U.S. early warning 
satellite positioned over the Indian Ocean 
have been “Illuminated" by high-intensity 
energy sources on some five occasions since 
Oct. 18 — in one instance for a period of four 



How 'fireproof 1 are apy satellites? 


hours. The beam allegedly came from the 
western Soviet Union. 

The U.S. satellite monitors Soviet ICBM 
emplacements. 

Further, according to the same report, on 
Nov. 17 and Nov. 18, infrared sensors in two 
U.S. Air Force satellites stationed over the 
U.S.S.R. experienced “similar Incidents." 
The two Air Force satellites are used by the 
Air Force's Strategic Air Command. 

The Aviation Week article questions 
whether such "illumination" could be used to 
prevent the satellites from monitoring ground 
military activity — in much the same way an 
observer would be prevented from witnessing 
an event by flashing a bright light in his eyes. 
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Soviet bloc to discuss NATO's nuclear cut offer 


By Eric Bourne 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

The Warsaw Pact powers have agreed to discuss NATO’s 
offer to reduce the number of American nuclear warheads in 
central Europe when the Bast-West force reduction talka 
resume here early next year, but their acceptance was 
hedged around with reservations, 

This was announced by the Czechoslovak. delegate, Dr. 
Tomas Lahoda, at a news conference here Dec. 18, following: 
the 90th session of the two-year-old talks. They are recessed 
until late January. 

The NATO proposal, Involving withdrawal of 1,000 U.S. 
nuclear weapons In a trade-off requiring the Russians to pull 
out 1,700 tanks, was presented to the Soviet bloc delegations 
Tuesday. 

The only speaker at the meeting was the Soviet representa- 
tive, Oleg Khlestov. No details of his statement were 
available. 

But Dr. Lahoda indicated that his own observations on what 
he termed a new modification of the Western approach 
represented what the Soviet, delegate had said during a 30- 
minute survey of the last round of negotiation. 

The Czechoslovak delegate's comments followed pre- 
dictable lines that had already emerged In private conversa- 
tions with Bast-bloc sources. 

He complained that the Western offer concerned "a certain 
number of American tactical nuclear weapons only" . and 
proceeded to note what he called "grave shortcomings” to the 
proposal to trade dueled 1 warheads for tanka. 

The Western modification, he paid, ignored some of the 
facts. "As you kno^, the means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons are at preseht owned by almost all Western states 
, whose forces qre In Uie reduction area. 

"Neither, cdh we -ignore that the suggested measures 


further .increase 'either of -air forces or the means of delivery 

of nuclear Weapons .' 1 . ■ -• •’ . , . . 

Thert were, however*, several elements In Dr. Lahoda s 
statement to suggest ihpt the new NATO proposals are being : 
takeii seriously by, the Warsaw Pact powers.. , ' 1 , 

•: - lie like other Pest bloc soiices, Immediately acknowledged 
that NAtO hes, to effect,. eonceded somethlng to the Soviet, 
bloc'e insistence .Qut'.tbe, negotiation* embrace all types of 
■imaments - 11 airfprptoas well as tactical nuclear weapons; ... H 
MA/WWsaw Padplan for a lS percent reduction; of: forces;. 
* L-nf.iiiVrttf nn^iMrieritiiDned units was discussed two veare 
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Khlestov: predictable response 


Soviet leader Leonid I. Brezhdev, that ‘singled out the Vienna 
troop talks as a means of substantia) progress In military 
detente. Mr. Brezhnev spoke in terms that suggested that this 
was a field In which he was anxious for headway whatever the 
delay in Soviet-U:S. negotiations over strategic weapons. A 
Soviet party congress Is less than two months away, . 

' Dr. Lahoda concluded by saying that the new modification 
; proposed by the West would be examined by.the Warsaw Pact 
. as usual. . - 

: Pressed to say more, he added: "The Westem proposal has . 
not yet been discussed. We received it only two days ago. It . 
will be a subject for discussion next year.’! 

Earlier in hte statement, Dr .Lahoda laid the responsibility 
; for lack of advance during the negotiations on the other side. 
This has becopie established practice for press , briefings, 
East or West, ... ; 

^'The main stumbling; block " . ibe ; asserted, "lieq in' the 
unreqiislic and Imfoundfed Oppree'ch^by , the 1 N^lTQ Mates 
: demanding asyito^®trtoj , edudtior(B artd refusing tp include all , 
! types of weapdne. " \\f •• V : . . ' ; 'Y 
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Soviet grain setback: its impact on West 


U.S. concerned by failure 
to forecast crop disaster 

By Paul Wohl 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

This year's disastrous grain harvest In the Soviet Union has 
wider Implications for the West than just the drain on Western 
grain reserves from the massive purchases already made by 
Moscow to make good the shortfall . 

More serious for the West perhaps is the failure of American 
experts to forecast a poor Soviet harvest and the continued 
economic consequences — both in the Soviet Union and in the 
West — of the resulting grain imports. 

A team of American Agricultural experts who toured the 
Soviet Union ’s major grain areas for 19 days last summer flew 
home Aug. B with a “decidedly optimistic impression" and 
estimated that the crop would amount to 185 million tons. 

Subsequently , the CIA, with access to satellite photographs; 
said that the harvest would be about 165 million tons. 

Crop estimates in a country as vast as the Soviet Union are 
always difficult, but toward the end of August the outlook is 
usually reasonably clear. 

Moscow certainly knew what was in store, for as early as 
June the bonuses paid to the farms were doubled In some of 
the biggest grain-producing areas —provided the harvest was 
brought in within eight days. 

By mid-July the U.S.S.R, had chartered at least 29 ships to 
transport grain. That is two-thirds of the number chartered to 
carry the big grain imports of 1972-73. 

The crop — now estimated at 133 or 137 million tons — fell 
some 60 million tons below the harvest of 1974. 

ft would seem that almost the whole grain harvest of 
Kazakhstan, West and East Siberia, and the Far East was lost. 
These were precisely the areas toured by the American team. 
In the Ukraine and in the lower Volga region, there also must 
have been big losses. 
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Americans are more affected 
than anybody, apart from the 
Russians themselves, by crop 
failures in the Soviet Union. This 
is because the United States is 
where the Soviets then have to 
turn for grain to feed their 
people. Hence the importance of 
accurate crop forecasts. 


Soviet harvest has wider Western consequences 


There had been warnings. A report In Izvestia May 19 said 
the that several villages in the Volga valley and in (he Urals had 
ew burned down because of unusually hot weather. Izvestia even 
tnd described the conditions as “similar to those that led to the 
vast peat and brush blazes in the [disaster harvest] summer 
ha; of 1972." 

A few days later, Selskaya Zhizn, the daily of the Ministry of 
ire Agriculture, reported 1 ‘adequate moisture in all grain areas. * ’ 

: is The Kremlin apparently tried to avoid alarming the West in 
the hope of keeping United States and Canadian wheat prices 
as down. 

of Latest reports indicate that this year's grain harvest is no 
'as larger on a per capita basis than the average for 1911-1913, 
when Russia exported 10.3 million tons of grain a year (about 
to one-eighth the total crop ) without Importing any . 
to Exports were considered essential then. ‘ ‘We shall eat less , 
but we shall export," the Czar’s finance minister, 
ell Vyshnegredsky, declared aUhe turn of the century. 

Exports remain Important. Last year the Soviets exported 
“ 4.5 million tons of grain. This year they will have to export 

more or finance the grain imports of 'East European allies 
m - who have had harvest shortfalls of 20 to 25 percent. 

,sl The situation Is further aggravated by the high price the 
Soviet State pays for domestic grain. To stimulate grain sales 
to the Bt&te, as early as 1965 the government begun offering 
prices that sometimes were almost double the Chicago 
market price. 

Although this does not affect the international market, the 
high state subsidy cuts into the 131 billion rubles (some $190 
billion) allocated to agriculture In the current five-year plan, 
leaving less money for silos, irrigation, and other projects. 

• Paying for the grain Imports is another problem for the 
Soviet Union. Recently it haB been selling gold. It may have to 
Bell Its entire gold production for 1975 and 1970, which would 
net about $3.4 billion and go a long way toward meeting the 
grain bill. 

But the Soviet Union already, is heavily Indebted to the 
West. According to Dr. Franz Pick, publisher of the World 
Currency Yearbook, the U.S.S.R.’s foreign debt has reached 
an all-time high of $4.5 billion, in spi te of hard-currency gains 
from exports of oil and gas. 

In this context, it is significant that in November the Soviets 
sold large quantities of diamonds in the Far East below the 
Sovioto price set by the de Beers diamond syndicate, which Moscow 
ice* had previously respected. 


Moscow shipping agreement 
assures supermarket bread 

Ityllnhcrt M. Press 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

The price of bread in the United States may not drop, but at 
least Americans will have enough bread to share with an 
increasingly hungry world. 

This is one of the implications of the agreement by Moscow 
to pay higher shipping rates for grain it is buying from the 
U.S. and transporting on American ships. The agreement, 
announced in Moscow Doc. lit, also saves President Ford from 
another round of politically embarrassing protests from many 
of the nation's farmers. 

The International Longshoremen's Association had threat- 
ened to strike if the higher rates were not agreed to. Farmers 
would have claimed their access Lo world markets had been 
blocked. 

“As a result of the agreement being signed it looks like 
there won't be any disruption of shipping," says Jerry Rees, 
executive vice-president of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. “Farmers will be encouraged to produce food crops 
for market. 

“Removing the threat of a strike removes much of the 
uncertainty grain farmers face as they decide how much 
spring wheat to plant next year and how much fertilizer lo 
use," he said. 

Wheat farmers like Gerald Lawrence of Winfield, Kansas, 
hope the agreement will halt a downward trend in the price 
they are getting for this year's wheat, a price which “right 
now is disastrous," he says. 

In the long run, the agreement may encourage wheat 
farmers to keep planting wheat and not switch to planting 
feed grains. Such a switch would reduce the amount of wheat 
the U.S. has available to export. 

The new agreement calls for the Soviet Union to continue 
paying $16 a ton througli lflBi for grain shipped from the U.S. 
on American ships. At least a third of the grain is lo be 
shipped on American vessels. 

Earlier this month, Soviot official^ had indicated reluctance 
to sign such an agreement. They wanted to pay only $10atQfi, 
closer to the world-shipping- rate uverage. But the Soviet 
Union had the smallest grain crop this year since 1965 aid 
apparently was not anxious to have anything disrupt the 
delivery of U.S. grain. 

So far this year the Soviets have bought about 13 million 
tons of U.S. grain, of which about 6 million tons have been 
shipped. 

By agreeing to pay U.S. shippers more, the Soviet Union 
allows the U.S. Government to pay those shippers less in 
subsidies granted to keep uncompetitive U.S. shipping alive. 

The shipping agreement does, however, rescue President 
Ford from facing another snag In exports of grains in a year 
when the U .S. grain crops arc at record highs. 


Small farmers need help to free the world’s hungry 


‘Green revolution’ too costly for much of world; 
scientist outlines Innovations aimed to fill gap 


fertilization Is "Inescapable." However the 
amount of costly chemical fertilizer that must 


Other analyses point out that making these 
chemicals lakes a greal deal of energy - 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor »* 

s In oil prices put the “green 
revolution" out of the financial reach of many 
of the poorer countries, but agricultural 
science may still help the subsistence farmer. 

To do tills, however, innovative farming 
systems must be developed, says Dr. D. J. 
Greenland, who directs research at the Inter- 
national Institute of Tropical Agriculture In 
Ibadan, Nigeria. Writing in the Nov. 28 issue of 
the journal Science, Prof. Greenland outlines 
unconventional methods which he feels can 
double the amount of food which poor farmers 
Inthetroplcsgrow. 

The traditional approach to the “green 
revolution" involves Irrigation, use of tractors 
and harvesters, fertilizers, pesticides, and 
high-yield crop varieties. This takes large 
amounts of money and energy which are not 
practical many places in the world, experts 
agree. In the United States, for Instance, It; 


takes about $50 and the equivalent of 80 gallons 
of gasoline to grow 4,500 pounds of corn on an 
acre of farmland. 

“ [.Thiel technology , . '* is not available to 
the small farmer, nor is it adapted to his level 
of education and normal scale of operations," 
says . Dr. Greenland. He feels that other 
strategies can be adapted which fit In with the 
way of life of poor farmers and Increase their 
productivity: 

• Mixing a number of different crops 
together can reduce soil erosion, cut down on 
the destruction from pests and disease, and 
Increase yields, experiments have shown. The 
scientist expects that If plants are bred 
specifically for mixed cropping it will In- 
crease these advantages even further. 

In addition, growing a variety of species 
improves the nutritional value of the produce, 
Dr. Greenland points out. The well-known 
Harvard nutritionist; Jean 'Mayer, says that 
- much of thq malnutrition around; the, world Is 
causedby the poor quality of the foqd, notjufa 
insufficient amounts. ' , ' ' / ' j •■= * : , 

•‘Because pf -the poor, soil to many -steas 
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be used can be cut down.by growing lima about a gallon of gasoline per pound — so their 
beans and native legumes. These species, cost will rise with the price of oil. However, by 

tito rir™ NltoMM faVSlw ? itrog 5, n aPPJyhg herbicides Just on the weeds 


fertilizer. So allowing bean roots, to rot in tho 
ground enriches the nitrogen Ip the soil. 


money would be snved. 

“The ingredients of this farming system 


Co "‘ l'»™notiB^beenpul togeUiwmd latedas 

sultative Group on Food Production and a whole," admltB Dr Greenland. However, 

. Gountries > Potato using just one or two of these methods can 

grow a ton of" grain is one elsh^unm 91 ! 10 produco “ dramatlc improvements," he i Bays. 

• Another problem which farmers must ( * ua . druple - 

deal with is acid soil. In the U.S. linfa lswri subs,Btence farmerB V 9 "'- ’ : 

Lu^crops ‘BuUn SSt ? why this type of "appropriate 

tropicB, limeys not available*^ P *** te chnolo^“ has not been more Widely 

Research in Nigeria Indicates that 2 nd f do , pted ia th6 attit tide of Mfnto g . ■ 
leaves frdm certafa trees andlSubf wl^ ^ oplng countries. Many ^ant the «* 
chopped Into mulch and snnwA pensive machines and methods used jn.J® 1 .*. 
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Canadian government bolsters aircraft industry 

D.. I ^ 


By Robert Jamieson 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

^ Toronto 

The Canadian Government’s recent purchase of Canadalr, 
Ltd., from General Dynamics Corporation rounds out an 
attempt to maintain in Canada an aircraft design and 
production capability. This lias long been a national aspira- 
tion. 

In 1974 the government purchased Dc Haviltand Canada, 
Ltd., from the Hawker Siddeley Group, of Britain. Dc 
Havilland has designed and produced a long line of smaller 
aircraft from the Chipmunk, to the Beaver, Twin OUer, and 
Buffalo. Some thousands of these have been sold across the 
world. 

De Havilland is going into production with its latest plane, 
(he Dash-7, or DHC-7, u four -engined STOL airliner of 50-seat 
capacity. It was n company decision to drop this plane in favor 
of another being developed in England by Hawker Siddeley 
which prompted the government to acquire the company for 
$39 million. 

The government is providing working capital of about $100 
million to get the first 50 planes produced. The company sees 
the possibility of a market of 400-500 planes over the next 10 
years. 

Meanwhile, Canadair, Ltd., will benefit substantially from 
the government’s decision earlier this month to replace the 
aging antisubmarine Argus patrol aircraft with 18 planes 
from Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for a total cost of about 
$1 billion. Parts of the planes and much of the sophisticated 
electronic equipment in them will be built in Canada. 

Donald Jamieson, Canadian Trade and Commerce Minister, 
estimated the work force at Canadair will increase about 600 
over the present 2,000. The work force at De Havilland will 
Increase about 2,500 from just over 2,000 currently — after the 
end of a 14-weck strike over wages. 

In connection with the Dash-7, a large order was given 
United Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., De Havilland will buy 1,000 of 
United’s new PT6-A-50 turbo-prop engines for $116 million. 
These were developed from the famous small turbine engine, 
the PT3. Both engines were designed in Canada. 

United Aircraft is a subsidiary of the U.S. company of that 
name. The engine order is conditional on the sale of 
approximately 200 Dosh-7s. 

During World War 11 Canada had about 16 factories busily 
turning out warplanes. At war’s end the government 
encouraged A. V. Hoc (Avro) to come into the country. The 
aim was to create on aircraft industry which would do its own 
designing as opposed to making planes designed elsewhere. 

Avro made a number of fighters. These culminated in the 
lato 1950s, with the famous Avro Arrow jet fighter. This 
fighter project, however, was stopped by tho Conservative 
government just os it was getting into production. An Avro 
subsidiary, Orenda Engines, Ltd., designed and produced 
several jet engines, including tho power plant for the Arrow. 
Avro had also produced a )el airliner. It flew only weeks 


after the first flight of the ill-fated British Comet. It would Havilland have found a niche in many other parts of the world, 

possibly have been a success since it did not incorporate a Numerous sales have been made to the U.S. armed forces, 

design flaw which killed the Comet (rectangular windows The 50-seater Dash-7, however, 1 b by far the most ambitious, 

which lead to explosions in the air). Work on the Avro airliner A variety of electronics firms have produced aerospace 

was stopped by the Korean war. The one model built, requirements. These include Spar, Ltd., which has produced 

however, flew for many years partly as a company plane and such highly sophisticated products as antennas for space 

partiy as a test-bed for the Orenda engine. modules, and a company in Montreal which has developed a 

Having an aerosnace Industry miwhle nf hriiiaMna niwraft kmg tine of “Link trainers" for large aircraft simulation 


Having an aerospace Industry capable of initiating aircraft 
design programs has been a highly emotional Issue in Canada 
ever since the war. Many Canadians took enormous pride in 
the achievement of the design of the Arrow. Thus, much 
criticism was leveled at the government of the day under 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker for the abrupt cancellation 
of the program — even completed aircraft were ordered to be 
broken up for scrap. 

Since then Canada has pushed ahead with derivatives of 
bush-type aircraft. These now have led to the Dash-7. 
Although largely influenced by the needs of Canada's 
northern terrain, the various aircraft designed by De 


Making night day 


By John D. Moorhead 
Business and financial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Daylight not needed. 

A new viewing device developed for U.S. Army vehicles 
can electronically amplify the feeble light of night — from 
stars or a crescent moon — as much as 50,000 times to give a 
picture almost as bright as day. It is so clear that a tank driver 
can read road signs or avoid driving into a ditch. 

“The device has completed testing and is ready for 
production," says William H. Dyer of Baird-Atomic, the 
Bedford, Massachusetts, firm which developed it. The 
company has just received a $4 million contract to produce 
the viewer, designated AN AfVS-2, for the United States Army 
Electronic Command, Ft. Monmouth. New Jersey. 

“The lifecycle projected cost per unit will be about $4,500 
to $5,000 In 1975 dollars," according to John Curry, a project 
engineer at the Army's Night Vision Laboratory in Ft. 
Belvoir, Virginia. 

The night driver's viewer is a sort of electronic periscope. 
Its little disc sensor peps up from the body of a tank just under 
the turret. The light it “sees" as It looks forward or turns to 
each ride is relayed through circuitry to a small circular 
screen inside the tank. The screen, about 4 inches in diameter, 
shows the driver what is ahead in sharp detail — and in 
varying shades of electronic green. 

Ono advantage for the driver is that he does not have to look 


long line of Link trainers" for large aircraft simulation 
training. 

It was also largely Canadian-type requirements which 
encouraged designers at United Aircraft to continue their 
work on the smallturbojets. 

“ One group is not happy about the government's giving more 
money to the STOL project (for tbe Dash-7 plane) ; this Is the 
Canadian Railway Labor Association (CRLA). It says the 
government turned down a report urging the spending of $400 
million on upgrading tracks between Montreal, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. Such action would have provided better service than 
the existing Mon treat -Ottawa STOL service or any extension 
of it to Toronto, the association said. 
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into an eyepiece to see the image aH in previous night-vision 
systems. It is in effect a small television set . 

Another advantage for everyone in the tank Is that the 
device is completely passive — it just senses available light. 
Earlier night-virion systems required that the tank headlights 
emit infrared rays, which were then reflected beck Into the 
sensor. The trouble with this was that opponents could use 
their own infrared Sensors to pinpoint the tank and fire heat- 
seeking missiles at it. The Sinai desert Is littered with tank 
hulks tiiat prove Uie effectiveness of this tactic. 

It will be about a year before field units begin to use the 
viewer, according to Mr. Curry. 

The device has proved Itself highly reliable in tests, Mr. 
Curry maintains. "It Is a ’rock.' No adjustments are necessary 
after It is sealed up. The vehicle will go Into overhaul before 
the device needs maintenance." 


Air France’s costs go sky-high 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Par Is 

Like othor French nationalized Industries, 
Air Franco is supposed to operate with the 
Autonomy of a privately owned company, but 
toat is not quite the way It works out. 

* For example, the govomment has just fired 
^rges Gnlichon, president of Ah’ France 
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since 1967. At that time his appointment was to 
have been for 12 years. 

There are a score of reasons why Georges 
Gnlichon lost n few hundred million dollars 
during tho last 10 months or bo. Most other 1 
lines, If subsidies are erased from their 
accounts, did the same. 

Gilbert Perol, Air France director general, 
told American and British journalists almost 
everything has turned lately to the dis- 
advantage of the big airlines — oil costs, the 
burden of timetable services as compared 
with tbe full planes of the charters, the near- 
ImposdbllHy of simultaneously creating pres- 
tige and making A profit, and the shift fa the 
public's attitude from 50 years ago when 
aviation was tbe golden-haired boy of trans- 
port to today's attitude of criticism md' 
suspicion. 

Air 'France, however; does have ^eclue 
problems which tbe new president, Pierre 
Giraudet, will haVe fa. solve, Ite <Ie* of U5 
pifaies, so toe bought chiefly because of tait- 
abUIty. Qtbto* U *W French’’ fac- 
tions from the $*veriimettt, Is expensive to fly. 
and expensive to nfafataln. ACcprafag to 
Edstworthy sources, the prefttence. rf. Afa ; 
France technicians for a flew fa. 

mixed Boeings; ' r ■ 

a possible sohitton fa tM ?» 
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American workers expected 
to ask for more in 76 
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By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Tough and expensive labor negotiations are 
on the docket for 1070. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
atom is leading the way in what many 
observers expect to be a year when labor will 
demand steep wage and benefit Increases: • 

Before the year ehds, the Teamsters wUI be 
joined by workers from the rubber; electrical, 
auto, and farm-equipment Industries for con- 
tract improvements. . 

Nobody is thinking seriously of agreements 
fof less than 10 to 15 percent increases lb 1976, 
with perhaps a little less fa successive years. 
Inflation, with its high firing costs, has made 
lrixr’s rank-and-file members discontented — 
aqd more militant. 

The Teamsfars led off the bargaining; tbe 
first part of Decetober with a “Staggering” 
demand for a 44 percent increase! in wages^ and 
benefits in a new three-year contract , for, 
truckers. The. other union to begirt early; 
bargaining la the Iiitertiatlonal Ladies*. Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union representing 60,000 
workers In theEfcriern dress industry. - 
;. The Teamsters demand was unexpectedly 
high. -Some' observers warn . that it ‘tyoi^d 
fabrtase uMmpiqyment wbstfaitfaUy"- In an , 
indiirirywitii an efaiinated 20 percent already 
‘johleSftV I;’-',' : •' -!j I-:-".-: - ^ 'T 
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Teamsters of about 30 percent more over 
three years for 450,000 drivers now averaging 
$10.45 an hour in pay and benefits. Sudi a 
demand would have been considered "moder- 
ate" for 1976. Final settlements usually are for 
less than a unloads Initial demand. 

However, Frank E, Fitzsimmons, Team- 
sters president, is facing a rebellion in top . 
leadership ranks of his union, and there is an 
apparently growing discontent In union mem- 
bership over the; gains made In Mr. FtizsJm- 
mons'a last contract negotiations — at a time 
when he was the only major union leader 
friendly with former President Richard -M., 
Nixon and his policies. 

The 1973 settlement was described by tbe . - 
union leadership hs Its -"best ever" but many 
Teamsters members refer to It bitterly, now, ■ 
as a “sell-out” of their Interests and needs in . 

' order to avoid embarrassing the W hi to Hoifae v , . 

V Bowing to pressures, the iftteraatitjnal union ' 
Increased jts 1,976 demand substanilally — . 
from 30 ^percent to 44 perdent over. three 
yeaTs. While kas ie^d -renk^nd-file ;; 
unrest,' It will mean haler' 1 bargaining, bfid • 

.. lueyl.tably a m oraobsUy. Settlement. lf.a, strike;- ; 

Is to be avoided O ;r! YA,"' j AtA, "V f • 
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World terrorism: theater of violence 


‘It’s dramatic violence; it’s almost leopfe watching. It is designed to create 
choreographed violence, theatrical violence, Itear, which makes people exaggerate the 
carried out for its psychological effect on Ite terrorists and the strength of their cause.’ 
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Arab terrorists, Jordan, Sept., 1970 
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Bombing by Palestinian terrorists, Rome, Dec.. 1973 
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The world has proved reluctant to 
tackle International terrorism, of 
which there have been some 700 In- 
cidents since 1968, according to one 
expert. Yet millions are buffeted by 
the shockwaves from these violent 
acts. What is the nub of the problem? 


By David Anable * 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

Before this month, how mflny people had ever heard 
of the islands of Molucca? Probably not many. But a 
handful of milltanL Moluccan youths in the Netherlands 
have changed all that. 

They seized first a train, then a consulate. They 
demanded that the cRse for an independent South 
Molucca be heard. To give brute force to their words, 
they murdered several of the many hostages they had 
taken. 

The worlds looked on aghast. Through millions of 
television sets, radios, and newspapers it suddenly 
became aware of the Moluccan "cause" and of the 
35,000-member Moluccan community In the Nether- 
lands, exiles from the Pacific islands that once were 
Dutch and now are part of Indonesia. 

Here was a terrible but classic case of International' 
terrorism, a problem the world has yet to come' to grips 
with. According to specialists in the field, terrorism is 
the “weapon of the weak.” It is psychological warfare. 
Incidents that directly affect only a small number of 
people are given enormous mental impact by the 


perverse but skilled use of violence and horror, whose 
shockwaves then buffet millions. In that sense at least, 
say the experts, terrorism “works.” 

Small damage, large effects 
According to one leading expert on international 
terrorism. Brian Jenkins of the Rand Corporation, 
there were some 700 incidents of international terror- 
ism between 1968 and mid-lB75. In all, about 700 people 
lost Ihoir lives and 1,700 were wounded or injured. (For 
these purposes “international terrorism" is defined os 
terrorists operating outside their own country, that is, 
incidents involving more than one country.) 

This toll, Dr. Jenkins points out, is dwarfed by the 
fighting in Northern Ireland or Lebanon. It is almost 
“trivial” compared with the losses in an industrial 
society from accidents and crime. Last year alone, for 
instance, the American murder rate topped 20,000. 

The total dollar loss, Dr. Jenkins adds, "in terms of 
planes blown up and ransom payments is less than the 
annual loss in this country from shoplifting.” 

The overwhelming problem, however. Is that the 
consequences of these comparatively isolated acts are 
anything but trivial. They prompt enormously costly 
and sometimes disruptive security precautions. In 
some countries they lead to repressive retaliation and 
erosion of civil liberties. They can even present a basic 
challenge to the accepted international system of 

StdtGB, 

“It’s dramatic violence; it’s almost choreographed 
violence, theatrical violence, carried out for its 
psychological effect on the people watching,” says Dr 
Jenkins. "It is designed to create fear, which makes 
people exaggerate the terrorists and the strength of 
. their cause.” , . , 

The world has been caught off-balance by this 


evolving form »r psycho logical warfare. It 1® 
able to reach agreement on combating only a 
specific aspects of intermit ional terrorism, 
aircraft ami protecting diplomats. Even these agrw 
nients lice time possible only after terrorist nrtlvw® 
soared In such n pouk that they could 1°^ 
ignored. 

Hijacking, Tor instance, occurred quite oflM® 
l«50s. Hut then H was largely a mat lor of 
Europeans seizing planes to break through IM 1 
Curtain. On arrival in the West they tended low a* 0 ” 
ns herns. irt 

It was not until hijacking heenme Tor morcper^ . 
and violent in the liHJHs that worldwide pW".J 
action began to grow. Finally, nftcrasfwtea ojjj" 
Palestinian hijackings, the International Civil A 
Organization (ICAO, a Montreal-based UN aii 
succeeded in drufting n couple of anll-hu^ 
vonlions. 

■* .• * 

Hijacking conventions ' 

One, against hijacking in the air, WB l ado ^L 1 er Jid. 
The other, to outlaw attacks on aircraft on 
was voted through in 1971. Both were suraeq**-* 
ratified and are in force. hnwe ver, 

By, the time these conventions took ^ a 

hijacking already was very much on the wane 
variety of other reasons. „i Pamiri* 

The anti-hijack precautions of individual^ 
had become Intense. The United States 
bilateral treaty with Cuba providing for thepj 0 ^.^ 
or return of hijackers and the return 
airliners, their passengers and crews, anirWf ;; 
extorted. '' 

A growing number of other coqntriMi 
Algeria, were becoming disenchanted Wit* 1 77- V . 


packers' havens. And perhaps most significant, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization had decided that 
fad) indiscriminate tactics were becoming politically 
wwterp reductive. 

.As hijacking diminished, a new phase emerged; the 
Wnap and murder of diplomats. Since virtually all 
r^ions have a vested interest In the safety of their own 
PPbmats, agreement on outlawing this variety of 
prorlsm was fairly quickly reached. In December, 
I®, the United Nations passed the necessary con- 
|*ction. It will come into force when raLified by 22 
Furies; so far 11 have done so. 

toing aides 

the broader, overall problem of International 
remains unsolved. There is not even a 
fliversal desire to tackle it, let alone a consensus on 
* that might be done. 

I nub of the deadlock is that one person’s 
fist" is another person’s “freedom fighter” 
who want to retain the international status quo, 
ose who bum to change it, have totally conflicting 
oints, One side condemns group or individual 
>rism"; the other side rages against national 
•rism” or repression. 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) is a key 
Jle. 

t Arabs see the PLO as the heroic fighter for the 
•inlan national cause. It .is bracketed with the 
jjj*® 1 and other liberation movements that struggled 
^ast European colonialism. 

surprisingly, Israelis. have a different point of 
In the words of Israel’s Ambassador to the UN, 
Herzog, the PLO is “a coterie of feuding 
Jurist gangs” Intent on Israel’s destruction, 

® other nations of the world take sides according to 


a motley array of motives: their sympathy with the 
Palestinian or Israeli cause; their own suffering from 
PLO terrorism; their degree of dependence on Arab 
oil. 

To a lesser degree, much the same divisions arise 
over most other politically motivated terrorism. Hence 
the near impossibility of reaching an international 
consensus on any broad assault on the problem. 

This past August, for instance, U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger in a speech In Montreal urged 
the United Nations to take up an American anti- 
terrorism proposal: a convention to combat a wide 
range of international terrorist methods Including 
kidnapping, murder, and “other brutal acts.” But 
subsequent American soundings here indicate clearly 
that opposition to such a move is just as great now as 
ever. 

This was vividly illustrated earlier this month. 

The headlines were filled with news of terrorist 
attacks and of the plight of hostages. In the Netherlands 
it was the Moluccans; in London a couple were held In 
their own living room by fleeing gunmen of the Irish 
Republican Army; in Ethiopia four Americans, a 
Briton, an Italian, and seyeral Chinese were kept 
captive by Eritrean separatists; in Beirut two other 
abducted Americans were still missing; in Chad a 
lonely Frenchwoman endured her 19th month In the 
hands of rebel tribesmen. 

Meanwhile, back at the UN, the General Assembly 
quietly shelved the whole issue of terrorism for yet 
another year, The item has been on the agenda ever 
since the. 1973 Munich Olympics massacre of Israeli 
athletes —and at each session it has been brisker swept 
back under the UN carpet. 

. The Mideast; cycle of violence, too, was raised 
another callous notch. In November a bomb explosion 


in Jerusalem had killed seven people. In December 
Israeli air strikes Into Lebanon, officially aimed at 
alleged terrorist concentrations, killed some 100 
people, including women and children. 

State vs. group terrorism 
A fruitless UN Security Council debate quickly 
followed. Once again It reflected the customary 
divisions over state (Israeli) versus group (PLO) 
recourse to violence. 

This international failure has compelled individual 
countries to take their own precautions. Following the 
1972 Munich massacre the American administration set 
up a special Cabinet committee.. This, in turn, 
appointed a working group under a special assistant to 
the Secretary of State. The group, with members from 
more than 20 government departments, still meets 
every other week to coordinate U.S. anti-terrorist 
activities and to commission and sift research . 

The dangers of the world’s failure to confront 
international terrorism remain. According to American 
experts, failure to condemn terrorist methods confers a 
certain "respectability” on them. Worse, they say, 
success with today's methods provides an incentive to 
escalate to even more extravagant forms of violence. 

The Italian police, they point out, only just succeeded 
in preventing Arab terrorists near the Rojne airport 
from firing heat-seeking missiles at an airliner in 1973. 
Carefully researched, . but little publicized, is the 
possibility of terrorist^ gaining access to nuclear or 
chemical or biological weapons, ^ ‘ s 

; “ 1 We are coping with people who lack the repourpes to 
deal In more conventional forms of , war says Dr v 
Jenkins. ' . . ; ' ! 

Instead they deal In Uie theater of fear. We areall the 
audience. ■ 1 v • 
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How Dr.Glob cracked the case of the Bog People 


By Don Hlnrlchsen 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Copenhagen 

It was an early spring evening in central 
Jutland, that crooked thumb sticking up from 
the "hand” of Northern Europe. Two Danish 
farmers were busy cutting peat for their 
stoves in the Toliund Fen near the town of 
Silkeborg. As they chopped away at the peat, 
they suddenly found themselves face to face 
with the body of a man. 

The police soon arrived along with experts 
from the local museum in Silkeborg- They 
were convinced that the man had been either 
strangled or hanged. The archaeologists 
agreed, but they added one unexpected, 
electrifying fact. The body was not that of a 
contemporary Jutlander, as everyone had 
thought but an Iron Age man — two thousand 
years old I 

One of Denmark’s most persistent detec- 
tives has finally closed the case book on this 
2000-year -old murder mystery. It took years of 
careful sleuthing. But professor Peter V. 
dob, director of the Danish National Museum 
In Copenhagen and one of the country’s 
leading archaeologists, notes that he did have 
a few "helpful dues.” 

Today, Professor Glob has all but unraveled 
the mystery surrounding the hanged ‘'Toliund 
Man" as well as scores of other bodies found In 
Danish bogs. "The evidence was incredible," 
says Professor Glob. "I had Lhe actual bodies 
to examine, and in some cases even the 
murder weapons. It’s not every archaeologist 
who gets to stare antiquity in the face.” In a 
short Urns, Professor Glob found himself 
engaged in the most elaborate "criminal 
investigation" in the history of Danish archae- 
ology. 

The remarkably preserved body of the 
Toliund Man was crated up and shipped to the 
National Museum in Copenhagen for intensive 
study. 

Quickly, scientists at the National Museum’s 
laboratory subjected the body to a thorough 
examination. The imprint of the rope could 
still be seen on the Toliund Man’s throat. He 
had been banged, stripped of his clothes, then 
sunk into the black bog waters and pinned 
there with sticks. 

His last meal, explains Professor Glob, 
consisted only of gruel, a kind of crude 
porridge made from a mixture of cultivated 
and wild grains. It 1 b known that Iron Age man 
was a meat eater. Yet no traces of meat were 
found in Us stomach or intestines. Professor 
Glob also noted that the Toliund Man’s hands 
were smooth, not rough and worn from hard 
labor. Apparently he came from- the small 
upper crust of Iron Age society. The case had 
all the markings of a ritualistic murder. A 
vague pattern was beginning to emerge from 
the bogs. 

From the time the Toliund Man was first 


found, In 1950, until now — the "crime" has 
continued to puzzle the professor. Again and 
again he has returned to Jutland, where most 
of the Bog People were found. Like a master 
detective, he combed old records and histori- 
cal accounts and investigated new bog finds in 
Centra] Jutland. 

Once called Denmark’s “Wild Weal," Jut- 
land’s landscape is still dotted with ancient 
peat bogs, prehistoric burial mounds, and 
overgrown, dried-up lakes. In a way, time has 
stopped still there. 

The area around Silkeborg and Toliund 
Valley has produced many bog bodies (35 to 
date), as well as a profusion of artifacts. 
Denmark’s earliest hunters lived in this region 
10,000 years ago. Since then the area has 
witnessed a constant surge of warring peoples 
such as the Cimbri, the Teutons, and the Battle 
Axe people who have taken their place in the 
black holes of our unwritten past. Few left any 
legacies. All that remains are the traces from 
their campsites and their graves. 

In fact, it Is mainly by their deaths that 
archaeologists can tell how the early Danes 
lived. Hie excavation and study of the bog 
bodies found since 1040 was a vital break- 
through. Archaeologists were no longer con- 
fined to rifting the ash heap of antiquity for 
clues. At last, scientists had found their 
window into the past. 

"It was like going back in a time machine,” 
recalls Professor Glob, who is also Denmark’s 
Director General of Museums and Antiquities. 
“The Bog People gave us a startling view of a 
world burled for 2,000 years." 

Professor Glob, who has been "up to his 
neck” in archaeology since 1919, observes that 
"in the beginning, we were confronted with 
big problems. We had to wade through a 
swamp of fiction and old folk tales about the 
early Scandinavians. The facts were encased 
in myths. 

"TheToUund Man was a fantastic discovery 
for UB,” he continues. "But it took me 20 years 
to solve the riddle of the Bog People. 

"We still didn’t really know how all those 
bodies got into the bogs. From what we could 
tell, most of the Bog People had been 
murdered. But why? Were they common 
criminals? Were the murders part of some 
strange ritual? Did they have religious signifi- 
cance? What motivated Iron Age Man, what 
powers ruled his mind? We were plagued with 
questions." And archaeologists bad no con- 
clusive answers. 

Bog bodies, in various stages of preserva- 
tion, have been dug out of Denmark’s umber- 
brown peat since the Middle Ages. After the 
first recorded bog body was uncovered in 1640, 
Danish bogs have surrendered 166 Bog People 
and Schleswig-Holstein in North Germany, 69. 
The total for all of Northern Europe is over 
500. 

Until late in the 19th century, most of these 
were lost to scientific study. Many were 


Mr. Wang: Steptoe with mission 


By Wilfred Brown 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wang Kuan -yin g is one of some 3,000 
ragpickers pedaling tricycle carls about the 
streets of Taiwan’s capital city, Taipei. He 
gathers up and sells things other people have 
discarded — old newspapers and magazines, 
empty bottles, scrap lumber and metal, old 
clothing — end of course rags. 

He is slightly built, stooped and graying, and 
strong In arm and leg muscles, like most of the 
men and women of Ms calling. But a glance at 
his cart reveals that Mr. Wang is no ordinary 
ragpicker. A sign in Chinese characters 
translates : "To solicit alms for the goodness of 
others; to help students. Please donate your 
throw-aways. Your kindness knows no 
bounds." 

Wang Kuan-ying managed only four years of 
schooling himself, in his native Shantung 
Province on the Chinese mainland. But he 
learned enough to want to continue extensive 
reading over the decades since, especially the 
Chinese classics. 

After his education, Mr.. Wang worked at 



Toliund: site of find 

reinterred in church cemeteries. Others, 
thought to Ue the deformed bodies of witches 
or demons, were dismembered and burned. 
Nevertheless, Denmark’s surviving Bog 
People are the best preserved remains from 
antiquity ever to be discovered. 

"The reason," says Professor Glob, “that 
these bodies are so well preserved lies in the 
special properties of our bog water. Danish 
bog water contains just the right amounts of 
acid and iron. Soil acid tans and preserves the 
skin. And the peat Is completely air tight. So 
the bog water acts as a natural preservative. 1 ’ 

As more Bog People were found, Professor 
Glob and his associates began to see lhe 
connecting threads. "We knew we were 
dealing with mass ritualistic murders with 
religious overtones. Still wo hadn’t grasped 
the significance of it." 

It was a gruesome picture. The Grauhallc 
Man, murdered between A.D. 210 and 410, hod 
his throat cut. The Borre Fen Man, thrown 
into the bog in the first century B.C., was 
strangled. Afterward, his skull was smashed. 
The Borre Fen woman, from the same period, 
suffered a similar fate. 

All of the Bog People whose remains dale 
from between the second century B.C. and the 
seventh century A.D. met violent deaths. 

There are other similarities. All of the Bog 
People were naked, except for a few slircds of 
clothing tossed in after the body had been 
buried. The women invariably had their heads 
shaved. All of the men’s hair had bcon cropped 
short and their beards shaved off. 

The twisted knot of the mystory was 


human sacrifices among the northern iriba 
These took place in the early spring and wS 
supposed to ensure a rich hjirvest. 

Archaeologists had known for some tJiw 
that it was a goddess that held swoy during ik 
Celtic Iron Age in Scandinavia. That goddess, 
thought Professor Glob, could only be Z 
Goddess of Fertility Nerlhus, or Mother 
Earth. 

One more bit of evidence clinched hk 
theory. Torque rings or necklets twisted like 
ropes were known to he one of her symbols. 
Such a necklet was fnund on the Borre Fa 
Man, still tied nroundhis neck. 

At lust the riddle' made sense. Criminals 
would never luive l>eon executed In such a 
gruesome variety of ways for centuries. TUe 
culprit responsible for the bulk of the bog 
murders was the Goddess of Fertility. She had 
incredible power over lhe minds of Iron Age 
men and women. 

"One thing still puzzles me,” concludes 
Professor Glob. "I was never able to deter- 
mine who killed the Bog People. It could have 
been the village elders or ‘priests.’ But my 
guess is that the entire village took part in 
these ritual murders." 

The Bog People were a form of “life 
insurance" for the rest uf the village. They 
were sacrificed so that the forthcoming 
harvest would be a good one, so that Die 
"rhythm of the crops" would not be Inter- 
rupted by pestilence, drought or floods. 

In October 1975, the National Museum in 
Copenhagen opened a new display depicting 
life in the early Iron Age. Organized by 
Professor Glob and his staff, it contains ored 
the latest bog finds: an entire, beautifully 
preserved wardrobe — including hats, shoes, 
trousers and dresses. All the clothes date from 
the same period as the Hog People. 

The Toliund Mnn, the Grnuhnlle Man, the 
Borre Fen Man and Woman, and many others 
can be seen in museums scattered around 
Denmark. After the lnhnrotory analysis w 
finished, the Toliund Mun’s magnificent fieri 
was soaked in preserving solutions for one 
year. Flnnliy, it was returned to the Silkeborg 
Museum, a mere six miles from the spot 
whore he was dug out of the pent. Today to 
head can he seen there along with a new 
collection of Iron Age gnrments and imple- 
ments. 

The Grauhallc Man ended his days In d* 
Museum of Pre-History in Arhus. Tho Borre 
Fen Man and Woman, another body from the 
Toliund Fen, along with Rovorul otliors, arein 
tho collection of the National Museum io 
Copenhagen. 

Prof Glob, who paints in his spare 
lime, is presently engaged in decipher* 
another ancient mystery — Uto 5, 000-year^ 
Slone Age Village at Harkjaor in Central 
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historian thc Koman archaeology, Pelor Vilhelm GJob expects to 
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German!, Tacitus described scenes of bloody he retires. 


various unskilled Jobs. At 21 he was married, 
and at 25 he enlisted in the Army. He was 
squad commander in the regiment at Peking’s 
Marco Pqlo Bridge at the time of the Japanese 
attack that beganeight years of war in 1937. ' ' 
HIb first wife died childless after 12 years of 
marriage, and in 1941 he married again. His 
second wife bore a daughter. The little girl 
was five years old and his wife was pregnant 
when his Army unit moved south before -the 
advancing communists. Mr. Wang never head 
from or of his family again. 

In 1935, after hiB military service ended, Mr. 
Wang, then in Taipei, turned to ragpicldng. 

His particular interest is in education, and 
over the years, Wang Kuan-ying has paid for . 
scholarships to help dozens of boys and girls 
from underprivileged families keep attendina 
high school. 

Knowing of his philanthropies, many Taipei 
families Save accumulations of junk to give 
him. In 2Q years he has covered almost every 
street of Taipei, a city of some 2 mUItort people 
— some, streets many times. He has pedaled 
. his tricycle cart around 24,000 mUes, shouting; 
. his trade, ahd the cartloads of salvage fye jtos 
gatheredaddupto mwethan2,000tqns. 
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Redford: a 
deep concern 
for energy 

By Tony Vellela 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Energy is what Robert Redford is all about 
- In more ways than one. 

As the screen’s reigning male star, he. has 
finished filming the Watergate investigation 
Baga "All the President’s Men," playing Bob 
Woodward to Dustin Hoffman’s Carl Bern- 
stein, and his "Three Days of the Condor," a 
CIA suspense drama, is in general release 
throughout the country. 

As a private person, Redford has developed 
a marked concern over the nation’s emerging 
and long-standing energy policies, reacting as 
an Involved citizen and family man. He speaks 
out in an informed manner In favor of natural 
sources of energy at every opportunity in his 
crowded schedule. 

We discussed both in his New York City 
office, decorated with photographs taken at 
the Redford family home in the hills of Utah. 

During one of my previous interviews with 
Redford, we talked about his plan to do a 
trilogy of films dealing with personal am- ! 
blUon. It was following the release of "The < 
Candidate," and he saw that film as the second 
i tf the series, the first being "Downhill 
Racer." I asked him if he still considered a 
third, about the business world. 

"It's in the works," he stated, looking 
somewhat uncomfortable and out of place 
seated behind a desk. "It's tough, perhaps the 
toughest, in a way, because it has the least 
action. It's the driest-sounding, at least on 
paper, and there are so many areas of 
business to choose from, so many directions 
you can go. I like to be as specific as possible 
to make the point in something like that." 

Looking at his acting career in terms of 
some of the people he has worked with, we 
considered some of the veteran actors Red- 
ford has played with. In “The Candidate," 
Redford portrayed a young activist lawyer 
who decides to run for the U.S. Senate to 
provide him with a platform for his ideas. His 
father in the* film, a former governor of the 
state, was played by Melvyn Douglas. 

“He's really a tremendously rich actor. I 
think actors reach a certain stage in their 
careers and in their lives when they can 
literally sit on their experience, their living, 
and he's lived. And he's an extremely in- 
telligent man. I thought he was Just tre- 
, >nendous In the port. I liked him very much, to 
I be simple about it. He was responsive, facile, 

1 enthusiastic, and intelligent about the piece, 
considering that the accouterments of the 
campaign process had changed considerably 
► since his wife [Helen Gahagan Douglas] ran 
against Richard Nixon in i960. But not much 
else has changed, so there was a lot of positive 

Housing: the 
people speak 

By Pearl Marshall 
Special to - 
tian Science Monitor 

London 

DisinuaKi.il . ■ with public housing in Brit- 

ain is on the in- u as maintenance stan- 
dards slump and vandaiii-' a rises. ■ 

What is "pleasant : a».u .ivable" to . the 
architects who design these places is obviously 
proving the exact opposite to people having to 
live in them. . 

. Determined to narrow the gap between 
fiction and reality, a group of London-based 
\ architects and sociologists have been going out 
< to talk with public-housing tenants as part of a 
\ pilot project known, as the Housing Appraisal 
j Kit —or HAfCfor short; i •■- • :• ± . . • ' 

jj The idea is, .to Jprdyidb. local governments ; 
\ with feedback, tebtn,; -those 1 bcdupylng new 
| , estates and go prevent errqm in; design from 



Robert Redford In ‘Three Days of the Condor: pondering plutonium? 


identification there for him. He was a joy to 
work with." 

Redford smiled fondly at my query about 
Will Geer, who co-starred with him in "Jere- 
miah Johnson." Mr. Geer plays the grand- 
father on TV’s "The Waltons." “Will is 
fabulous," he laughed. "Will llkeB acting so 
much that it's infectious. I’m really drawn to 
actors who really love their work; I’m drawn 
to anybody who really loves their work. He's 
willing to put himself on the top part of the 
register; he was a pleasure to work with." 

Back in the early 1960s, Redford appeared in 
one episode of "The Twilight Zone," that 
starred the famed elderly British actress 
Gladys Cooper. What memories did he have of 
that acting assignment? I asked. 

"Gladys Cooper has the attractiveness of a 
30-year-old woman. She was really attractive. 
There was a soft, extremely feminine quality 
about her that was very appealing, but 
underneath the dignity and the almost bird- 
like softness was a toughness that I also found 
appealing. That Was so long ago, and I was so 
bad then. It was one of the first thingB I did.” 
The conversation moved to the point that in 
acting, as In any other profession, younger 
people can learn from those who have been 
doing it for some time. I asked what he felt 
about the idea that people who have been 
working at a skill or job for a great number of 
years should be thought of as resources for 
learning, and should be respected for their 
knowledge. 

"I agree,” he said without hesitation. 
Leaning forward in his black leather-bound 
chair, he added, "I think It goes beyond that. I 

being repeated. 

That the architects should themselves be 
involved in the door-to-door collection of data 
is a revolutionary concept and should make 
•them extra sensitive to tenants’ needB. 

"Normally they look at their work from a 
very aesthetic point of view on a nice sunny 
morning with the birds singing and the 
children in school,” reports one city planner 
withagrin.i 

"Now they will be calling ardund in all sorts 
of weather, see all the nuisance areas, and be 
able to check up firsthand what the children 
really get up to when there to nowhere suitable 
to play.” i : 

HAK consists of about 25 questions covering 
such things as the general appearance of the 
V project inside and out, noise levels, and even 
what the approach to the frontdoor is like. 

As one sociologist points out: "Some people 
have to step over piles of rubbish just to get 
Inside their homes.” • , 

The questions are not designed to go- Into. 
. : detailed psychological i conrideratitms, but 
•; {rather, to reyekl the overall picture. ■■ 

And HAK's ; great. advantage ifl 'Its- standard 
form -so that it can be used to compare 


think we can discover a lot about our pasts to 
our benefit. That goes into other areas besides 
acting, and as a matter of fact, 1 think I’m 
rather bent on it at the moment, looking into 
the past to find some hope for the future. But 1 
think it's kind of annoying when young people 
in their enthusiasm get carried away to the 
point that they wouldn't recognize anything 
past their own generation. I think good work is 
good work and it survives anything, whether 
it's Carl Van Vechten or Picasso or Casals, 
older people who remain In touch with the 
generations. Jean Renoir is a good example. 
John Houseman Is n good exnmple — on actor, 
producer, director, writer. I Just finished a 
film with him. 'Three Days of the Condor.’ 
Magnificent, simple, full of authority, and the 
man has spanned several generations In his 
career — a delight. And I feel that we can 
learn from people like that, anybody that is a 
veteran at anything, and I feel that about all 
those people you mentioned." 

Shifting to Redford’s most outstanding 
private work, we discussed his interest in 
solar energy. 1 asked what plans have been 
made to turn their own Utah home into a self- 
sufficient compound. 

"When it gets under way, our solar energy 
operation will have a backup system. There 
are very few places that can be totally free, 
but it's designed for the time when It can be 
totally energy-free, without a backup system. 
The solar collection will be done on three 
levels: it’ll be wind generation, liquid collec- 
tion, and air collection. We want to get the 
most advanced system possible, and the 
system Is going to be air collection." 

different projects all over the country on the 
same criteria, 

Already the survey has been piloted on 
three London projects. Its final testing 1 b 
being undertaken in Scotland under the aegis 
of the Scottish Local Authorities Special 
Housing. 

One of the first pilot surveys was conducted 
at the Pepys Estate in Deptford. 

"It confirmed most of the things we now 
know — particularly that tower blocks are. 
extremely unpopular for families with chil- 
dren," says the Department of the Environ- 
ment’s sociological research branch head, 
Michael Burbldge. 

,. Subsequent studies at Chin brook and St. 

. George’s Estate in Swedenborg Gardens in- 
dicated that car-parking facilities; and access- 
ways are also important design features to be 
.overhauled. 

Perhaps the biggest disappointment to 
many people is .that ' the ;• survey will not 
. directly help thei. 7 

. "Quite a few tenants wanted to' know 1 what 
they were, going to get out of the survey; But,; 


Redford explained that the opportunity for 
experimenting with new technology will be 
very limited, because of space limitations and 
high costs. 

"To put on a solar collection roof, whether 
it’s liquid or air collection, whether It's flat- 
plate or just tubular glass, is expensive to put 
on, so you’re better off experimenting in other 
areas.” 

The emphasis on nuclear power has 
prompted Redford to study the implications of 
such a commitment, and to learn about the 
alternatives that extol. He to a frequent visitor 
at special energy conferences held around the 
country, and challenges the Idea that nuclear 
power plants are the only Immediate solution 
to the problem of a dwindling supply of fossil 
fuel. 

"I’m locked In to a commitment to solar 
energy, and maybe that needs some clari- 
fication. A lot of people think that solar energy 
is just the sun, using energy directly. It’s not. 
It Includes so many forms of energy. We’re 
really talking about a total energy system.” 

The suntanned actor pushed up the sleeves 
on his denim jacket and stood up to lean 
against one of the room's bookcases. He 
paused for a moment to organize his thoughts, 
and continued with determination. 

"Plutonium to not a natural element; it’s a 
man-made element, made from uranium. 
These fast-breeder reactors are breeding 
plutonium, and to me, it's real Insanity,” 

One problem to face in bringing this 
Information to people, he feels, to that 
"there’s a science-fiction quality to all of It, 
that it's beyond them, so they don't think 
about It.” 

sarlly anything we can do on an existing 
estate,” Bays Elliot Levy, an architect and 
planner for the Greater London Council who is 
helping coordinate the pilot project. 

- Just how soon could HAK start Influencing 
future developments? ' 

"Well, I think it will only .have an- effect 
when it is used on a regular basis," says Mr. 
Burbldge. 

. “A high-density scheme, especially one 
built in a city, has a gestation period of 
something like six years — so you can’t get 
any feedback until that time has gone by. But 
once the .local authorities have gathered a 
great, deal of feedback from a number of. 
different schemes, then that, will indvltably 
begin to impinge upon 'the kind of thinking 
that goes- Into design at the drawing board 
stage," ■ . • t •. r ' 

. Up until now very few local authorities have 
used Studies of housing. If they wbnted. a' 
survey , one method was to call In tira ^ vices 
: ofan opinUm-roaearchcompariy^ 

; "But arcbjtecte p^ten ;feei su8^ciotto;:of lhe 
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travel 

Jamaica’s Montego Bay— still some bargains left 


Tin OMWIANSriF^.j^ 


By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Montego Boy, Jamaica 
Tliis is the vacation heartland of Jamaica. 
Nowhere else on the island’s 144 by 51 miles 
is there such a concentration of hotels and 
inn s, well -groomed beaches, championship 
golf courses, and varied recreational activi- 
ties. 

And Montego Bay is easily accessible: 
Airlines flying directly there include Air 
Jamaica, Eastern, Pan-American, Air Canada 
and Delta. Lufthansa, KLM, and British West 
Indies are other airlines flying to Jamaica, 
landing at Kingston, the capital, from which 
point tours can be easily made to Ocho Rios 
and Montego Bay. 

Jamaica, like other Caribbean resorts, has 
its economic woes, resulting in rising labor 
and food costs, which in turn have forced 
hotels and inns to increase their rates. Of no 
help to the hotels and inns was the recent 
government increase of the accommodation 
and meal tax from 3 to 5 cents on the dollar. 

Yet vacation bargains may be found even 
here. 

The best buys in the Montego Bay area are 
the small Inns — all offering the same 
comforts provided by the more expensive 
hotels. Many of these charming hostelries are 
located close to Montego Bay’s popular Doc- 
tor's Cave and Cornwall Beaches, and some 
inns even pick up the beaches’ 50 and 25 cent 
visitor's charge. 

This columnist, unannounced, visited at 
least half a dozen of these inns and inspected 
the bedrooms, dining rooms, and pools. All 
were air-conditioned, attractive, and 
spotlessly clean, with nearby golf and tennis 
facilities. 

Ramparts Inn hat a distinctively French 
atmosphere because the owner’s wife is 
French-born. For one of its 18 double bedded 
roams, It charges $20 a day double, Modified 
American Plan, through Dec. 15, which price 
includes free bus service to the beach and 
airport If a continental breakfast is included, 
the off-season rate is increased to $26 a day. 

After mid-December the rale Increases to 
$34 to $38 a day double. A $14 a day additional 
charge Is made if the Modified American Plan 
is wanted. The Ramparts is dosed until Oct. 
27, and when it reopens kitchen facilities will 
be avail able to guests in five of its units for $5 
extra. Children under six are accommodated 
free: 

Richmond HiU, a family-operated Inn of 23 
rooms located od the hlgjbMtpoint In Montego 
Bay, hasai^tHpec^ularvlewof tbeharbdr 
and the sprawling resort complex. The out-of- 
door dining area adjacent to the pool appears 
so near to the Bky one could reach up and 
pluck the evening star. Far below, the lights of 
Montego Bay shimmer in the calm waters of 
the harbor and festive Btrlnga of colored 
electric garlands strung on the masts of cruise 
sWpsjnirror themselves in the sea. 


and under palm trees. 

Rates at the Inter-Continental through 
mid-December range from $25 to $36 daily, 
single, and doubles from $28 to $42. During the 
"high" season until April 18 single rates are 
from $47 to $62 and doubles from $53 to $69. 

The new Inter-Continental, which is opening 
another luxury hotel in Ocho Rios one and a 
half hours away from Montego Bay, com- 
plements such well-established hotels as the 
Half Moon, Round-Hill, Holiday Inn, Doctor's 
Cave Beach Hotel, and Chatham Beach. 

For that day off from the sun and beach, try 
a trip to Eaton Hall or Great House (home of 
Annee Palmer, notorious "White Witch"), 
now restored to its former splendor; or 
rafting on the Martha Brae River or Dunn’s 
River Falls in Ocho Rios, a rushing stream 
tumbling over terraced rocks from high in the 
hills into the azure Caribbean. The more 
adventurous can climb up the fails with a 
guide and sit under the cascading waters as if 
in a cooling shower. 
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Fruit and vegetable peddler. Ocho Bios. Jamaica 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared (or The Christian Science Monitor 


Problem No. 6753 

By A. ft. Oooderaon 


Problem No. 6754 

By David Shire 


End-Game No. 2231 
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34 to $38 a day double. A $14 a day additional wl S hi , ol „„,„ . . « piece. 

!har£c i^madc ir the Modified Anwrican Plan ^ X’ X pTolmw, ,974. T„o- 
8 wanted. The Ramparts is dosed until Oct. movers.) 

17, and when it reopens kitchen facilities will : ' 

« avail able to guests in five of its units for $5 t n d.aMaimb 

exTrlTCFaiareii under six are accommodated Solutions to Problems 

free; No. 6751. K-Kt 

ntnhmm.rf'uiii „ r ir . . , . ^ No. 6752 1 B-K, threatens 2 B-KtSch 

Richmond HiU, a family-operated inn of 23 If 1 . . . p-K3; 2 Kt/7-B5ch 

rooms located ori the highest point in Montego If 1 , . .P-Q7; 2 Kt/4-B5ch 

Bay, hasamostHpectacularviewof tbeharbdr jM ■ • ■ R/RxB. 2 R-QB5 

EncWeme No"S White draws by playing 
door dining area adjacent to the pool appears i K-B2. and If BxQ; 2 K-K3 and moves his K to 
so near to the Bky one could reach up and QR where Black cart only draw since his B does 
pluck the evening star. Far below, tliellghtsof "°* control his QR8. 

Montego Bay shimmer in the calm waters of Fifteen minutes Annunh ter 

the harbor and festive strings of colored h,tleen mln £ tes enough for 

electric garlands strung on the masts of cruise IVarpov 

ships mirror themselves in the Bea. Young world champion Karpov was in good 

Th e npanii \n <» w Hnfpl nlnrwt omnhacio «*, * onTI ln 010 Ml ' an tournament which netted him 

S 1 2.000. HIS game with West German Wolfgang 
attracting a younger clientele by offering Unzicker was a Ruy Lopez, the first 12 moves of 
some oE the lowest rates in the Montego Bay which duplicated an earlier game between the 
area. Their summer rates are $12 single and Payers. But Unzicker couldn't Improve on 

lean Plan is used. In the winter months the 14 ... P-KI3 was too slow and perhaps P-B5, 
minimum rate for a single room is $22, and $30 w,lh K, ' B4 |n mind. would have worked out bet- 
fora twin. Like most other inns a 10 percent 

service charge is added. Beach View Hotel is \~tmt — ■ ’ 

in the heart of Montego Bay's hotel area and T I 

directly across from Doctor’s Cave Beach . ■ jf 

Newest of Uie luxury hotels to open here is V 1 ^ t mm 

Ihe 500-room Rose Hail Inter-Continental r T \ ft 

offering a full complement of recreational MERE i GO, OP to /ay 
amenities — six all weather tennis courts with TU\NKlNG Roc K ... 

lighting, deep-sea fishing expeditions, scuba- ** \ 

diving, snorkeling, and an lB-hole golf course » 0 £ 

scheduled to be opened in 1076. ^ y 

At the moment, the hotel’s beach leaves a 0 .1 

much to be desired for swimmers due to a reef 0 9 

of sharp stones protruding beneath the wa- o CftSjgk • . I 

ter’s surface a few' feet from the water line. \ \ ‘ ° o I 

Sneakers or soft shoes are advised to protect [ jjl 1 

feet from severe cute and bruises. Work is 

going forward slowly to remove these has- . aMy j . • 

ards, and It is expected in a year or two the . / // • , 

stones will be covered by layers of sand. , • 

In Ihemeantime, OjepooJ affordsswimmers . , 

the opportunity to.cppf offend theosun baskjiv \. ! . . - 'O' W.-'-'.- l 

the free lounge chairs, located, on the F 


While ft Ptecos 

White to play and mate in three. 

(First prize, ex aequo, the Problemlsl. 1974. 
Three-movers.) 


ter. In any case, It is reported that Karpov used 
only 15 minutes of his time for the whole game. 
Unzicker resigned when faced with the loss of 
at least a pawn. 


Rgy Lopez 



Urulekei 

Karpov 

Unrlaker 

Whit* 

Black 

While 

Block 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

12 QKI-Q2 

B-Q2 

2 Kt-KB3 

Kt-QB3 

13 Kt-B 

KR-K 

3 B-KIB 

P-QR3 

14 P-Q5 

KI-K12 

4 B-R4 

Kt-B3 

15 KI/3-R2 

P-KIIl 

5 0-0 

B-K2 

16 KI-K13 

P-B5 

6 R-K 

P-QKI4 

17 P-B4 

PxP 

7 B-Kt3 

P-Q3 

18 BxP 

13- KB 

8 P-B3 

0-0 

19 B-K15 

B-K2 

9 P-KR3 

Kt-OR4 

20 Q-Q2 

B-OB 

10 B-B2 

P-B4 

21 R-KB 

Kl-02 

11 P-Q4 

Q-B2 

22 KI-KI4 

Resigns 




Black to play >iinl win. 
(BkimQMOv-krjios, Tallin, 1933.) 


called Scllomann's riolensu In the book#) #* s 
speculative and probably unaound, but pWWj*: 
ouly L|u(xi|evic had some specific sw> 8 8i 
in mind. But Kavnluk counlerod BuccflWfuHf. 
and his npponnnl nuvnr equalized hie pos 1115 ". 

Thla gnimi was Ljubojevto'B only lo«s in ™ 
tournament, which liu won by 0 ti 0 lH xw,L 
Kuvafuk finlHhod In a tlu for sixth. 


Ruy Lopez 


Unsuccessful Gambit 

In this flame, played at the Fifteenth IBM tour- 
nament held In Amsterdam last July, Llubole- 
vic's gambit against Kavalek's solid Ruy Lopez 
shows an enterprising spirit thal. perhaps, de- 
served a better fate. Black's third move (P-B4 


Kiivulok 

LJiiIhjIovIg 

Kavfltok 

WWlo 

lllncit 

White 

1 

P-K4 

IM<4 

15 

K-Q 

2 

KI-KB3 

Kl-aU3 

10 

Q-B3 

3 

B-K15 . 

P-B4 

17 

Q-K4CH 

■1 

KI-B3 

PxP 

18 

Q*P 

5 

KlxP/4 

P-04 

19 

K-G2 

6 

KtxP 

PxKl * 

20 

Kt-K5 

7 

KtxKl 

Q-KI4 

21 

BxB 

8 

0-K2 

Kt-B3 

22 

K-B3 

9 

P-KB4 

Q-R4ch 

23 

flxKt 

10 

P-K13 

Q-R8 

24 

Q.Q4 • 

11 

Kt-K5ch 

P-B3 

25 

KlxB . 

12 

B-B4 

B-B4 

26 


13 

P-Q3 

KI-K15 

27 

OQ7cn 

14 

KI-B7 

B-B7ch 

28 

Kt-Kl4ch 


Here I go, up to my *<* 
_ ^Sw kt ngR ock.^ 


By Guernsey Le P^ e Y 

SoiWETlMES I WAVE 

TK INK ON mV FEET 
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By Larry Wood 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Assisted by scientists and by government, 
two of the West Coast's most impressive sea 
birds — the brown pelican and the black brant 
- have begun to pull out of a gradual tailspin 
toward extinction. 

But experts warn that still more needs to be 
done to alleviate the manmade hazards that 
triggered declines In the birds’ populations. 

Threatened by pesticides, the brown pelican 
started to disappear from the California coast 
about five years ago. The smaller black brant, 
crowded out by man’s invasion of estuaries 
and bays where the bird's staple eelgrass 
grows, has been dwindling in numbers for 
more than 10 years. 

In 1969, scientists visiting the pelicans’ 
nesting area on Anacapa Island, just off 
southern California, found that the 1,272 nests 
on the island produced only five young birds. 
They traced the difficulty to DDT-con- 
taminated fish, which had entered (lie peli- 
cans' food chain, weakening the chemical 
processes important to the formation of egg 
shells. The researchers reported their findings 
in scientific journals and began a careful five- 
year study of the pelican population. 

During this time observers noted a rapid 
drop in the reproductive rate and then a 
gradual recovery. Following the ban on DDT 
in 1972, the pelicans’ rebound from the soft- 
shell problems which had threatened their 
extinction accelerated. 

Dr. Joseph R. Jchl of San Diego's Natural 
History Museum says he is "cautiously opti- 
mistic" about the pelican's future. And larger 
(locks up and down the coast lend weight to his 
optimism. But Dr. Jehl adds that further steps 
are required to ensure the survival of the 
acrobatic bird, whose graceful plunges into 
the surf after fish have thrilled many a visitor 
to California's coastline. 

"The survival of this species depends upon a 
clean and protected environment, as well as 
on freedom from humnn disturbance," says 
Dr. Jehl. "By declaring nesting islands as 
sanctuaries for the peak of the breeding season 
i March through June), and by prohibiting 
access to all but a few qualified observers, the 
Mexican and United States governments could 
Improve the birds' chances for survival." 

The black brant is n vulnerable bird, too. 
The decline of this swift-winged (its flying 
speed has been clocked at 62 miles per hour), 
whitc-collared sea goose has been gradual. At 
present, according to Dr. Stanley W. Harris, 
professor of wildlife management at Hum- 
boldt State University in northern California, 
there are only about 200,000 In existence. 
Growth of city ports and urbanization along 
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Brown pelicans — experts are cautiously optimistic about their future 


the Pacific Coast have threatened the limited 
food supply of the black brant, which migrates • 
twice a year between Baja California and its 
Arctic nesting grounds. 

Hunters, a lack of wilderness areas, and 
dependence on a narrow diet of sea lettuce and 
eelgrass have proved to be difficulties as well. 

In addition, the black brant eludes thorough 
study because it spends most of its migrating 
hours over the open sea, approaching capes, 
spits, and marshes only to seek the eelgrass it 
depends on for food. 

Dr. Arthur S. Einarsen, author of “Black 
Brant, Sea Goose of the Pacific Coast,” 
pointed out as early as 1965 that the few 
sheltered bays along the California coast are 
essential to the migrating bird. He noted the 
downward trend in the black brant population, 
called for more scientific study, and recom- 
mended carefully coordinated hunting laws In 
all the Pacific coast states. 

"A current pressing need," said Dr. Einar- 
sen, was a bird refuge on Humboldt Bay, 


located on the northernmost part of Cal- 
ifornia’s coastline. 

Last year, nearly 10 years after Dr. Einar- 
sen s warnings, a new national wildlife refuge 
was established on Humboldt Bay. Because 
eelgrass is plentiful there, the black brant will 
have the food it needs, as well as security and 
protection, once all the land acquisition is 
completed. Another new refuge serving the 
black brant has been created in Washington 
slate. 

What else can be done to assure the survival 
of the black brant? 

Dr. Harris urges more hunting controls and, 
as with the pelican, sanctuaries and extensive 
study of the bird’s habits. He agrees with Dr. 
Einarsen that "only constructive manage- 
ment, based on an enlightened attitude toward 
the balance of nature, can save this fascinat- 
ing sea goose from extinction.” 

Belatedly, constructive management ap- 
pears to be on the way. 


Melting glaciers may have been responsible 
for Noah’s flood, American scientists say 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Noah's flood and similar inundations found 
in the folk lore of many cultures could have 
been caused by the rapid melting of North 
American glaciers. 

This possibility has been raised by the study 
of submarine fossils ln the Gulf of Mexico. J. 
P. Kennett of the University of Rhode Island 
and Nicholas Shackleton of Cambridge Uni- 
versity and, mqre recently, Prof. Cesare 
Em Ilian i and colleagues at the University of 
Miami have found Indications that tre- 
mendous amounts of "melt water" rushed 
down the Mississippi Valley into 1 the Gulf of 
Mexico sometime between 14,000 and 11,000 
yearsago. 

Quadrillions of cubic feet qf water probably; 
poured into the World's oceans. Profe^or 
Emllianf estimates that \youId have, been 
enough to. raise sea levei around the world by 


20 to 30 feet. If such melting happened rapidly, 
it could have caused widespread global flood- 
ing. 

In the earlier work, Drs. Kennett and 
Shackleton set the date of this melt-water 
flood about 12,000 B.C. This was at the end of 
the last ice age when the glaciers were 
retreating to the Great Lakes region. 

The Miami scientists calculate a later date, 
9500 B.C. , for what appears to be the spne 
‘event. 

This was at the beginning of the Middle 
Stone Age. Bison hunting, had begun on the 
North American Great Plains. Pottery was 
being made in Japan. Jericho, the oldest 
known city, had not yet been settled. 

The analysis dope by both groups involves 
the ratio of two types of oxygen — oxygen 18 
and 18 — found in fossil shells. Variations of 
this oxygen ratio in ttteshells are thought to 
chronicle times when large amounts of gfadai 
melt water diluted the Beat*; 


Dr. Emiliani says that, from his evidence, it 
is impossible to tell whether this melting took 
days, months, or years. Nevertheless, he feels 
that it "could be an explanation for the deluge 
stories.” 

He notes that around 9500 B.C. the glaciers 
again advanced into Minnesota for a short . 
time and again retreated. So he argues that a 
large tongue of ice surged rapidly southward, 
then melted back, and the runoff raised .worjd 
sea level. 

However, Dra. Kennett and Shackleton , 
think the consequences of that event merge , 
with the slower process of general glacial 
retreat. This would be too slow, for sudden, 

. dramatic flooding. An expert oil this ice age . 
period, Edward Evenson of the University of 
Western' Ontario,- has .an .added reservation. 
He thinks that; even thp ppeclflc melt-back 
after toe 9500 B.C, re-advance probably .took - 
800 to 1,069 years. V- :• E ' v 


science 

Einstein has 
the last word 

By Robert C. Cowen 

Like a school boy stumped by home- 
work, the great mathematician Albert 
Einstein once used a fudge factor to make 
his cosmic calculations come out "right.” 
Experts long ago discarded it. Now a new 
look at the latest data suggests that 
Einstein's mathematical “cheating" may 
have value after all. 

The issue has to do with how cosmolo- 
gists envision the universe— whether It Is 
finite or infinite; collapsing, expanding, 
or standing still. Contrary to the re- 
strained, slowing expansion that astrono- 
mers think . they have measured for 
decades, the universe may be running 
away from itself. James E. Gunn and 
Beatrice M . Tinsley say that an analysis 
they made at the University of Californio 
and California Institute of Technology 
indicates the expansion of the universe 
may actually be accelerating. 

Conventional relativity theory can 
handle a universe expanding (or con- 
tracting i under the general influence of 
gravitational attraction. The universe Is 
thought to be expanding outward from 
the explosion of a primordial mass. 
Gravity is thought to be gradually slowing 
down the rate of that expansion. 

However, conventional theory couldn’t 
account for a situation in which the 
universe expands at an ever-faster rale, 
as Drs. Gunn and Tinsley now suspect in 
reviewing a variety of astronomical mea- 
surements. If their analysis holds up. 
cosinologists may need a version of 
Einstein's fudge factor to explain it. 

Using his then adnleseenl relativity 
theory, Einstein developed a model of the 
cosmos over half a century ago which 
predicted the universe should either 
collapse or expand, but couldn't stand 
stilt. Dissatisfied, Einstein arbitrarily 
threw an extra term into his equations, 
including a “cosmological constant," 
which, in theory, turned the attraction of 
gravity into repulsion al long distances. 
Two galaxies, separated by more than 
this distance, would repel, rather than 
attract, each other. 

With this twist, the theory predicted the 
universe would be static, poised between 
forces of attraction and repulsion. This 
satisfied Einstein's sense of how things 
ought to be. But when astronomers found 
the universe seemed to he expanding, 
cosmologlsts dropped the term as an 
embarrassing mathematical fiddle. 

As Drs. Gunn and Tinsley explain in the 
journal Nature, “Most relativists find it 
[Einstein's fudge factor] repulsive in 
principle rather than by observation" — a 
colorful pun for a serious scientific paper. 
Now the observations may speak for 
themselves. If the expansion of the 
universe is indeed accelerating, grav- 
itational repulsion may be the cause. 

"The- data do not' demand this con- 
clusion,” . the two researchers say, 
"... but the suggestion is strong enough 
... to investigate." 


A history of pollution 

Tree rings have long been used to tell toe 
climate In times past, but now Dr. K. D, S. 
Pillay of Pennsylvania State University has : 
worked out a method to use them to trace past;, 
pollution as well. 

By taking sawdust samples from successive 
tree ringB and analyzing them, Dr. . Pillay 
claims to measure mjnute ambunte of *30 
different elements, including mercury, zinc, 
silver, arid iroh. In this way. he has traced the 
history of these- metals, in slice? taken from!, 
trees on the Penn State campus . - ■* ' ' 

He fin^s that mercury has been rising since ; 
1980, probablydiie'te Increased mdifctrtM i*e 
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home 

Moving: old furniture adapts to a new house 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

“This is the story of a family that never 
throws anything away,” began Liane and Eva 
Nimbler, a mother-daughter Interior design 
team In Los Angeles who love helping young 
families make-do, makeover, and recycle 
good existing furnishings. 

We were on familiar territory. People can't 
really afford to dirow too much away, even if 
they like the idea. Inflation has drastically 
altered most decorating budgets. So the Los 
Angeles family we describe here is typical of 
many who must gently add to, interchange, 
relocate, and re-use their possessions — and 
evolve their homes over a series of moves and 
a number of years. 

The Zim biers enjoy the challenge of assem- 
bling new homes for people out of things they 
already own. And like many other Interior 
designers they charge a fee for their Ideas, 
know-how, and services — not for items 
purchased. 

Their continuing adventure with the couple 
whose home Is shown here began 20 years and 
three houses ago, when they had two small 
children and lived In an inexpensive tract 
house. They wanted help, they pleaded, 
furnishing their living room, for which they 
had nothing but a baby grand piano and a heap 
of books. Being book-loving musical people, 
the piano and the growing library have been 
Important decorative elements of each of their 
three successive living rooms. 

In addition, Mrs. Zimbler says, “two de- 
cades ago we helped them select some good 
commercial pieces which we felt had suf- . 
ficlent quality to wear well and last a long 
time.” These included an angled sofa, a high- 
back upholstered chair and ottoman, two 
small lounge .chairs, and a modern. 42-inch, 
round coffee table with a marble top. 

A few years later the family, now with three 
children, more books, and still the treasured 
baby grand, moved to a rambling modern 
bungalow with five bedrooms. The Zimblers 
were invited back to give more assistance. 

"With this move," explains Mrs. Zimbler, 
"we slipcovered the large s of a with a black- 
on-whlte, hand-block print, and used the Bame 
fabric for side draperies at the windows. The 
round coffee table was replaced by two new 
24-Inch square "chow" tables which could be 
pushed together or used separately. Tho 
marble top was removed from the old coffee 
table and fitted on to a higher pedestal to 
become a small family breakfast table. And 
the high-back chair with ottoman was re- 
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Room design by Llene and Eva Zimbler 

Owner's favorite sofa, piano, books installed in new living room 


f'tiolo by Harold Dio', 


upholstered for the new family where it 
could Join a new Zimbler designed free-form 
wrought-lron table with heavy glass top. 

A new refectory dining table was pur- 
chased, which opens to seat 16, plUs six dining 
chairs and two host chairs (all upholstered in 
a red print velvet) which could double in the 
living room as pull-up chairs. 

Last summer, with only one teen-age daugh- 
ter left at home, the family moved again to a 
smaller Cape Cod style bungalow with a large 
living room and formal dining room 
Once more the Zimbler team was called in to 
reshuffle belongings into a unified whole. The 
budget was tight. Little could be purchased. 

A new role was decided upon for the dining 
room: It would henceforth be the library- 


dining room, with a red-lacquered game table 
in the bay window surrounded by four of liio 
old red-velvet upholstered dining chairs. 

Today the refectory dining table, except for 
special dinners, serves as a library table for 
books and study. Because the table is no 
longer in the center of the room, tlio crystal 
chandelier was relocated in the living room. 

An existing recess was lined with the some 
red fabric that went into the new window 
draperies, and fitted with beige formica 
shelves to servo as a sideboard. 

The same 20-year-old angled sofa, still with 
its black and white slipcover, now forms the 
partition between the conversation section 
and the piano and bookcase end of tho living 
room. The high-back chair and ottoman have 


Check the wind direction before you buy a house 


By Robert M. Press Warm air rising from cities carries with it 

Staff correspondent of microscopic particles from coal-burning fac- 

Ttae Christian Science Monitor . tories, auto exhaust, home-heating fuels, and 

Chlcaao other P° Uutton sources. Raindrops form 
B around the particles, making clouds that tend 
About to buy a home in the suburbs? Better to release their moisture downwind of the city, 
check which way the wind usually blows, the study found. 

If your prospective home Is downwind of the Most of the effects of extra rain, hail, and 
nearest big city you likely will get a third pollution were noticed within about 25 miles 
more rain; twice as much hail; more pollu- downwind (east) of St. Loins, but on a few 
Hon; more cloudy days; and more odors than days pollution from' the city was found 
city dwellers or upwind suburban families . throughout Illinois, Indiana, and even parts of 

And U you live In the city and want to do Ohio -aa mud, as 350 mU« away, 
something more about the weather than just Since ajnwMphere in the United States 
talking about It, plant a bush — or some grass, moves [J 03t °* ten from we8t cast, pollution 
or a tree. Vegetation in a city cools hot gently increases from western cities east- 
summer months in contrast to the endless ward, says Currie Downie, NSF program 
blocks of concrete and brick, which act like a manager for weather modification and a 
' “sponge," soaking up heat In the day, releas- coordinator of the Btudy. A "fair amount of 
ing it slowly at night cleansing takes place, however, as air passes 

These are some of tee finding emerging ^rtheRockyMountalne.headde. 
from a nearly completed five-year study by a This dumping effect shows “this world is a 
group of U.S. scientists on how the presence of P* e jly interdependent affair,” says Roaeoe 
cities changes the weather. 5? “ iam £ r -« professor of meteorology at the 

The study focuses on St. Louis, but partld- particlpraitel ^ ^ *** S ; Udy 

S W “ aPI>UeS ‘° mMt ° f ; thS T 0rU ’* « crop production within 35 


The study, called the Metropolitan Mete- 
orological Experiment (Metromex), was fun- 
ded in part by the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) and the State of Illinois. 


p . . — ^***«* viwqj mv iiro 

University of Chicago and one of the study 
participants. ....... . 

- iTor example, crop production ; wlthta 25 
miles «st of St. Louis was slightly more than 


rain" — rain with higher-than-normal degrees 
of sulphuric acid, which traces largely to city 
pollution. 

Some studies have shown that clouds 
formed over Chicago, St. Louis, or Detroit, for 
example, can dump rain three to four times 
more acidic than normal on places as far away 
as New England, says Mr. Downie. One study 
shows rain "fallout" from Britain and Ger- 
many has nude some forest soils in Sweden so 
acidic "trees are not growing like they used 
to," he adds. 

But extensive sampling within 30 miles of St. 
Louis showed no significant damage to crops 
from "acid rains," says Stanley Changnon, a 
geography professor .who worked on the study 
for the lllinios State Water Survey. "At this 
stage it’s not clear that urban-altered rainfall 
is all bad." • 

Meanwhile, he suggests, new suburbs might 
be located best upwind of cities and agricul- 
tural areas In the downwind areas that receive 
more rainfall. . 

And because cities create more fog and 
clouds, new airports and highways would be 
built most logically "upwind" to get max- 
imumyisibiltty, says Richard Dirks of NSF. 

Apd wore parka, evefa rooftop gardens, will 


come back to the living room, as wri\as&> 
wroiiglil-inm l.ibk 1 designed for the foooer 
family room. A former bedroom ottoman ha 
been requisitioned to sit in the bay window of 
the new living room. 

But whiil to do about an amateurishly 
planned room that had been tacked on a few 
steps from the kitchen? With the Zimbler 
touch, this stepchild space Ixscameacheenw 
(yellow and brown mid red) and comfortabte 
workromn-lanai to rcpluce the family room In 
the former home. 

Chests from n former child's room were 
painted char-brown, and n white fwrriJM 
countertop mlriisi. Yellow Levolor wuwow 
blinds now camouflage Uio odd Bhapes of to 
windows and relate to the yellow sailcltM 
draperies at the pal in sliding windows. Teak- 
wood side chairs with vinyl seals are from a 
former playroom, and tho sofa, chairs, ana 
small tables helped furnish the former lamy 
room. A chnr-brown Floknti area rug cjvera 
discolored vinyl tiles In the middle mw 
room. Presto, tho now house is cowp • 
every item has been reused efficiently 
effectively, and tho results are pleas^S- j 

Llone and Eva Zimbler, both nwmw 
the American Institute of Interior DesiS ’ 
give these words of advice to young 

BrS * : Buy tho very best quellty-KphoXstered 
pieces and bedding you can 

Upholstered furniture with tonw 
hair construction wears better tnw j j 
fillers, especially the cheape^JP^ . ^ 
polyurethane which tend to g« 

disintegrate after a few years. gr 

• The most versatile sofa 
rangement is a large pofc jj ;£* * ^ p 
which moves easily and wmCn ... 


ranged in different ways . • • 

• A bedroom should contojn.tt 
furniture which can move into 
the house later. Use two - 
drawers next to beds, instead.. 01 


n « B Newfever, start shopping 'for 
pieces of furniture until you haw »» 
and definite boor plan. 
costly mistakes, be 


rSrthe^ r ther,more enj^abfflTn^ 
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U.S. students 
learn how 
to fight crime 

By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

College students can now learn firsthand 
how to combat crime - right on their own 
campuses. 

Although not yet on the curriculum, crime 
fighting now is standard on most U.S. college 
campuses. 

A Monitor survey finds that tomorrow’s 
citizens, unlike college students of an earlier 
era, are learning the latest In crime pre- 
vention, such as bolted-down stereos, burglar 
alarms, crime insurance, and self-defense 
classes. 

Their teachers are a new type of law- 
enforcement officers — campus police — who 
have quickly risen from night watchmen to 
professional cops since a crime wave hit U.S. 
colleges and universities in the early 1970s. 

And the move toward professionalism is just 
in time. National crime rose 18 percent last 
year, partly because many citizens do not 
know how to prevent crime, say law-enforce- 
ment officials. 

Some campuses are magnets to outsiders 
who steal calculators, wallets, stereos, and 
bicycles. At California State University, Long 
Beach, for example, crime jumped 62 percent 
this fall. "We look like hors d’oeuvres on a tray 
to the criminal element, especially under 
today’s economic conditions," explains Jack 
Brick, director of public safety. 

But the university has not had a reported 
rape since 1970 when a new escort service 
began for women. Bike thefts plummeted 
when students were encouraged to buy $30 
Jocks. The campus is "milled" with alarms. 
Plainclothes police mnscjuornde as students. 
And personal-defense classes arc popular, says 
Mr. Brick. 

Students arc adjusting their life-styles to 
deal with new realities. They are more 
cautious, walk in groups and avoid certain 
paths. School newspapers report weekly 
crime incidents. 

Many states recently have given campus 
police full-fledged police powers to carry 
guns, lake suspects to court, and keep records. 

“More campuses are treating themselves as 
a city," soys James McGovern, executive 
secretary of the International Association of 
College end University Security Directors. 

Collogoa ore training students to be more 
security -conscious : 

At the nation's largest university, Ohio 
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By Gordon N Converse, chlet pholoyrapner 


Stringing them along — nursery school children out for a walk In Poland stay in line 


Slate, Columbus, iuuiiuiug atudeiils uiu given, 
packets mr crime prevention. - They ‘are’ 
warned of “crimes of opportunity” and told to 
leave as many valuables as they can at home. 
When dormitory doors arc left unlocked, 
police leave a card saying, "You could have 
been ripped off." 

And theft has decreased for those Ohio State 
students who engrave valuables and register 
their bicycles. 

A new system of team policing at Ohio State 
places campus cops full time on geographic 
beats responsible for all aspects of safety. And 
as at most colleges these days, the new 
campus police are mainly college educated. 

Positive crime prevention is bringing other 
(rends to campus security: 


» Sludunl murshttlb are hired to act as eyes 
and ears for campus police. At the University 
of Louisville, a "cardinal patrol" of 15 
students perches atop roofs, scanning parking 
lots with binoculars for car thieves. A marshal 
program at Rutgers University pays students 
$2 an hour to lock doors, turn out lights and 
resolve minor scuffles. Many of today's 
campus police began as student marshals, 
says Louisville’s Daniel P. Keller. 

• At least three institutions of higher 
learning have put their police on horseback. 
The new mounted officers act as effective 
crime deterrents on campuses. "Purse snat- 
chers don't like to see a 900-pound horse come 
after them," says Rutgers Policeman Robert 
F. Ochs. 


. • Many campus police now are consulted 
before new buildings are constructed. At the 
University of Lousiville, for instance, police 
recently convinced architects to build In 
television surveillance equipment and install 
glass exteriors on elevators and stairways for 
greater safety. 

• Crime prevention programs for women 
have become standard. To cut the number of 
rapes, special campus vehicles escort women 
on call, such as the "Women’s Wheels" 
service at University of Illinois, Champaign. 
Rape crisis centers are popping up, as well as 
college courses on personal defense. 

"We get students to think about crime tong 
before it happens," says Jerrold Wltsll, 
Princeton security director. 


1 4 th-century advice to teachers stands the test of time 


By Richard Armour 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Claremont, California 
One of the most-quoted 
lines about a teacher or a 
student-teacher is in the Pro- 
logue to The Cantebury 
Tales, Writing of the Clerk of 
Oxenford, an advanced stu- 
dent of philosophy who as yet 
bad no regular job but appar- 
“Uy taught on the ride, 


Cliaucer gave us the famous 
line: 

And gladly wolde he lerne, 
and gladly teche. 

More than five hundred 
years after Chaucer wrote 
this description of a young 
scholar, Bliss Perry, a be- 
loved professor at Harvard, 
wrote a book he aptly titled 
And Gladly Teach. The 
"gladly learn" part he left 
out, either thinking It would 
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make the title too long or 
assuming his readers would 
supply it. But "gladly learn" 

Is much in evidence in his 
book. 

"And gladly wolde he 
t lerne, and gladly teche" is 
. gtiU a succinct description of 
a good teacher. Of course the 
"he" might be amplified to 
"he or she." 

Chaucer's Oxford scholar, 

perhaps a graduate student, 

had a hard time of it flnan- 
■ dally. His horse was as lean 
is a rake and he himself was 
thin. He had a hollow, sober 
look, rite coat was thread- 
bare. Apparently he had no: 
scholarship or regular tar 
-coipe but was dependent on 
, dfis from hte friends; whom ..•/ 
he repaid by. praying for 
thelraouls. 

What Mttto money he man- 
aged to get; he spent not tor 
fancyilo&es or flddlesor the 
like, but for books, notably 
; the -wdrks ot. ArtetotI.e. An4 

1 wwS^°neyiMhg knoWrl- 

-.n vy->* • 

7 > ^ •: 

lot 


for using not one word more 1 
than was necessary, and 1 
speaking not only briefly but 1 
with good form, reverence, 1 
dignity, and . emphasis on 1 
moral virtue. ) 

The young Oxford scholar 1 

may sound over-eerlous and ! 
pedantic, but that may be ] 
because he was steeped ta the 1 

lofty thoughts of Aristotle 
and the Greek and Roman 1 
philosophers. Or, as some, j 
critlcB think,' he was pre- 1 
paring not for a secular ] 
teaching position but for a ] 
monastic career. In any , j 
event, he saw clearly the two j 
rides of the coin: lewdng 1 
and teachidg. A godd teacher { 
must also be a good and An ] 
' unceastagr. learner. By the j 
Way, Chaucer says nothiog 1 
about tha necessity of .publi- ] 
cation; the pubUshtor-perish s 
syndrome apparently not 1 
having become established in 4 
thel4thcentury.. :: 

; ■ 1 have noted that Cbaucer’B;' ( 
i: Oxford Acnolar was wiliing'tP .4 
- sacrifice sorpe of the luxuries .; & 

' 1! 4 .5 -'VlV’-J:'?;. 1 


of life in order to buy books. 
There is no evidence that he , 
asked for an annual cost-of- 
living Increase or went on 
strike if his demands were 
not met. He relied on gener- 
ous friends, Indeed friends 
who instead of requiring re- 
payment, with Interest, tfere 
satisfied with a prayer. 

Times have changed since 
Chaucer’s day. But the basic 
Ingredients of the good 
teacher remain the same: 
love of teaching — but also 
love of learning. And love of 
learning ' involves love of . 
books, not necessarily, .just . 
the works ;of Aristotle, if the 
teacher’s subject Is not -phi: ^ 
losophy, but. the' works of the ’ 
great thinkers, writers, ; and 
doers in the field, whether .. 
Erasmus or Descartes or. 
Shakespeare or Darwin- or 


Melthua or Aquinas or Lather 
or ; Gjrilleo or JjLtanpeus' .or' >:■ 
Lebnordo or, [for the' winter- : : 
departmental .humAnteti ;pll > 
ofta^eMdmore, ' . 
-C‘Butithb key- vitord'in ChAu->; 


cer’s line, a word he uses 
twice, Is "gladly." I take this 
to mean learning and teach- 
ing with joy, with en- 
thusiasm, with unfailing zest 
— even on Friday, The good 
teacher never tires of learn- 
ing, never tires pf teaching. 
The good teacher does not 
become bored and does not 
become boring. The good 
teacher can hardly Walt to 
tell students about something 
exciting that has just been 
discovered- or uncovered or 
recovered. 

; Gladly Is willingly, hap- 
pily, pleasurably (both giv- 
ing and getting pleasure); . 
, cheerfully, even at times — 
the right times — riumor- 
oiisly. " 

Teachers, you might well 
take a few minutes now .and 
then And Reread Chaucer’s 
description er--the Clerk of 
: .Oxeqford. ft teqaty 24 lines,* 
i'tir print Ini. large letters on>. 
; piece of cardbpard, propped 
>• pp’ oq your desk( GLADLY . 

t\l w- r..v •>.«!> a -4 1 '. 
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Women’s team displays 
China’s basketball skills 


By Larry Etdrldge 
Sports editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

“Ping pong diplomacy” paved the way, and 
now China is turning to the basketball court 
for friendly competition with other countries. 

America's street game has been getting 
more and more popular in the People's 
Republic in recent years, and the Chinese in 
turn have been growing increasingly adept at 
it. This latter fact was amply demonstrated by 
the women’s team which recently completed a 
two-week U.S. tour. 

Although forced to give away considerable 
height, the speedy, well-drilled Chinese 
women made up for it via accurate passing 
and close-knit teamwork. These skills weren’t 
quite enough to overcome the size and talent 
of the U.S. national team or of Delta State 
University's defending college champions, but 
the Chinese team won all the rest of Its games, 
beating Cal. State-Fullerton, Queen’s College, 
and Federal City College, to wind up with a 3-2 
record. 

The 13 players plus assorted coaches and 
officials also found time during the coaBt-to- 
coast tour for sightseeing, tasting American 
food (they preferred Chinese), and generally 
enjoying their first visit to the U nited States. 

“We went to Niagara Falla; we had a ride on 
a Mississippi river boat, and we visited a farm 
In Arkansas,” said their leader, Mrs. Li Shih- 
hua. “Then In New York we saw the Empire 
State Building and the United Nations Build- 
ing, and had an enjoyable night at the ballet.” 
Some surprisingly good crowds turned out 
to see the team play, Including 7,028 In New 
York and around 4,000 in both Memphis and 
Los Angeles— In both cases the largest crowds 
which had ever seen women's basketball in 
those cities. The crowds for the most part 
were friendly and international In nature, 
cheering for both sides and making the 
Chinese team fee] welcome. 

None of the players spoke English, but Mrs. 
Li said the hospitality of their hosts went a 


long way toward overcoming the language 
barrier. 

“We will take back with us this memory of 
the deep friendship of the American people,” 
stiG added 

Basketball has been part of China's spoils 
program for a quarter of a century now, and 
Mrs. Li says it ranks right up there with table 
tennis, swimming, and soccer as one of the 
country's most popular athletic activities. 
Annual national tournaments for both men 
and women date back to 1951, but only in the 
last few years have the Chinese begun making 
a push to upgrade their playing standards to 
the International level. In that short span 
they've achieved remarkable success — espe- 
cially with the women's team. 

Two years ago the Chinese national team 
defeated a touring U.S. group four games to 
two in Peking. In the most recent Asian 
Games the Chinese women won the bronze 
medal. And on the current tour they showed 
they were competitive against the very best 
American teams — losing only 73-70 to Delta 
State and actually leading the U.S. National 
team at halftime before the Americans re- 
grouped and dominated the second half for a 
94-82 victory 

“Exchanges with other countries have done 
much to help us develop, 1 ' said Hsla Kun, the 
male coach of the squad. “We have had 
exchanges with Romania, Italy, Cuba, and 
Yugoslavia. Also, the U.S. men’s and women's 
teams which came to China in 1973 both had a 
great influence on us.” 

The coach said one of the chief benefits of 
these exchanges was learning the fast break 
— a tactic which helped his team in several of 
its Blrong recent showings. 

“Before the exchanges yre knew very little 
about this tactic," he said. "But we have 
practiced it hard arid developed our speed.” 

The standard Chinese athletic slogan — 
“friendship first,. competition second” — was 
foremost in the comments of all those Inter- 
viewed. But while insisting that the primary 
reason for the trip was to make friends, the 


on golf % 

Think of swing motion 


By Jack Woods 

Many would-be golfers are misled by the 
film strips of the best professionals. 

They think, “If only I could get Into this 
position or that position — on the way down or 
at impact or in the follow through — I'd be alt 
right." 

But there are in fact only three positions In 
golf (or two-and-a-half to be more accurate) . 

1 . There Is the address position . 

2. There is the momentary position “at the 
Lop,' ' just before one swings down. 

3. There is the finish. 

Only the first and the third are strictly 





AP phtfw 


China's Sun Wei-kuo passes to teammate during final game victory 


speaking "positions.” The second is, as I have 
written, a momentary thing (although a pause 
at the top will usually be found to be helpful) . 

All the rest of the swing is motion. There are 
no "positions" In It. 

Therefore it is usually best to think of the 
swing in terms of motion and nothing but 
motion. 

Concentrate on a motion that will take you 
from the address position back to the top and 
then through where the ball is to a good finish. 
This way you are likely to improve far more 
rapidly than if you try to copy the positions 
shown in (he filmstrips of the stars. 


various officials added that they also hoped lo 
learn a few things. For despite their progress 
to date, the Chinese are under no illusions that 
they have yet achieved parity. 

The players were selected from a group of 
nearly 400 who tried out. They ranged in age 
from 20 to 28 and included six students, two 
teachers, two office workers, one shop attend- 
ant, one commune member, and one worker. 
The tallest was six feel, which did present 
problems — especially against some of the 
bigger teams they faced . 

A good example occurred in their game 
against the U.S. national team. Tho Chinese, 
displaying great teamwork and uncanny out- 
side shooting, built a 42-34 halftime iend while 
thei disorganized American squad showed Ihc 
effects of not having played together since 
winning the gold medal in the Pan Am Games 
last October. Eventually, however, tho supe- 
rior rebounding of the Americans began to loll 
as they got too many second and third chances 
while the Chinese almost always had just one 
shot. 

In keeping with their traditions, tho Chinese 
are reluctant to single out any individual 
performers, telling interviewers that each 


member of the I earn 1ms her awn valuable 
skills. Observers noted .some slnndouts, how- 
ever, such ns Slum Jul -Jung, the top scorer In 
the first Iwo games anil I he one who sparked 
the victory over Queen's College in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. Sun Wel-kuo, 
tho six-footer, played what was possibly the 
gnmc of her life against the U.S. nations 
team, when despite giving uwny several 
inches in height she scored 12 points In the 
first half and played well under Ihc boards 
until the exert inn took Its loll in the second 
half. And !.n Ilsiieh-Lien Impressed ns the 
play maker ns well as a sol hi scorer . 

Spokesmen for the group are also guarded 
when the subject of the Olympics conics up 
prefacing every comment with the pnjy 
ttv.it nothing can bo considered unless Taiw 
is expelled. They Indicate thnt in suon 
eventuality, however, they would welcome 
chance to compete. ._j 

As to how they might fnro. Mrs. Ll n 
that "It is very hard to say where we nnvoj 
competed up until now." In any 
added, "our main goals are to buudUP 
and promote physical culture and r 
visits to other countries. " 


Canadian police curb violence in professional ice hockey 


Ottawa 

Policemen assigned to attend professions) hockey games in 
Ontario these days are watching more than the bleachers for 
signs of trouble. 

They are under orders to keep a close eye on’ the hockey 
players and to lay criminal charges whenever they think the 
action is getting too rough. 

The crackdown on hockey violence only began In laid 
October, so It is too early to assess its success pr failure. 

Ontario Attorney General Roy McMurtry, the man behind' 
the law-enforcement order, says he Is disturbed Ihat.milHons 
of television hockey fans regularly watch assaults and other 
crimes on the ice that the law will not tol?rat^eisewhere. 

' ‘We fully intend to prosecute where there is clqar breafch pf - 
the criminal code/ 1 he said, promising to ektend the police 
surveillance to other, pro sports if necessary. ■.-( •' /; 


■ Federal Justice Minister Ronald Basford quickly com- 
mended Ontario's action to altameys-general in the other 
nine provinces. He called It “a good idea." 

The plan is not popular with professional hockey men like 
John F. Bassett, president of the Toronto Toros of the WHA. 

Mr. Bassett asserted that Mr. McMur try’s personal record 
as a hockey player was far from nonviolent and that now that 

r h vf 8?^ r ? bes of office . h e has become the messiah 
for hiB little brother s cause. ” 

: ; Mr. McMurtry’s brother, WiUIam, conducted a major 
Inquiry for the Ontario government last year into violence in 
pro hockey. The report was highly critical of the game; 

• ''Hockey Is evfttybbdy’s whipping boy," .says lawyer; Alan 

• Eagleson^x^ve director oftheNHL players aviation 

: Wchqnge therji^^haVw get the - 


Russian style of play, then we may have fewer assaults 
more spearing, which is worse,” ho told one reporter. , . 


Not all hockey men agree. One of hockey's suprriWJ 
Bobby Hull of the WHA, announced he would quit the gnj 
until it sas stripped of its violence. The “retirement 
only a couple of days, but it generated nationwide puuUcuy-.--., 

An editorial in the TnrnntnGlnhe & Mail salUtid 


An editorial in the Toronto Globe & Mail sfdtftjd 
attempt to curb the rough stuff. “Could we fW.fjL*, 
on permitting professional hockey dsfabllshmentS-W y'ry v 
sign over their portals: ‘The law stops here'? -MtwkWy 
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that unwritten but obviously, effective subsection. 
conVm’ f C0Cle ' special dispensation.' ' 
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London's best 


Critic’s choice for 1 975 


By Gerald Prlestland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

In spite of the economic gale battering at Us 
doors, London remains the finest refuge In the 
world for any art-lover. It may be argued that 
Paris and New York mount better exhibitions; 
and we had better leave contemporary archi- 
tecture out of the discussion, or Britain will 
have to retire badly hurt. But taking all the 
arts together, there is still no place like 
London for a cultural feast. 

Having said this, I have to admit that very 
few of my Happiest Experiences of 1975 have 
been either strictly British or strictly 1975. At 
least one cannot accuse London of being either 
insular or trendy any more. Where else can 
one hear satisfying performances of Olivier 
Messianen’s Truangalila. Monteverdi's Ves- 
pers and two different cycles of Wagner's 
Ring (one in English that is actually bettor 
than Wagner's contorted German), within a 
few weeks of each other? Where else are there 
so many small specialist ensembles, in addi- 
tion to four full-scale orchestras? There are 
not many countries, let alone cities, that can 
muster the twelve top-rank trumpeters 
needed for Janacek's Sinfonietta, 

To my mind, the musical award for the year 
must be divided between Reginald Goodall for 
his monumental conducting of The Ring (at a 
pace slow enough for all the wind instruments 
to phrase properly) and Andre Previn for his 
Messiaen. There was a time when this 
composer was considered a kind of freaky 
joke — still using the symphony orchestra, a 
romantic and, worse, a Christian! But now, 
after years of modernist aridity and frigidity, 
audiences are coming to appreciate Mes- 
siaen's warmth and "juiciness." London's 
windplayers deserve much praise for this: 1 
think especially of Alan Civil's horn playing in 
the premiere of Des Canyon aux Etolles. 

I must cheat with my theater award by 
presenting it lo a piece which first made its 
mark in 1974. Tom Stoppard’s "Travesties" 
remains unsurpassed (though nuzzled by the 
revival of his "Rosencranlz and Guildenstern 
arc Dead"). Here is a ploy for the unasham- 
edly elite: the literate and educated — for 
there are plays within plays in the style of 
other plays, and the curtain falls on every act 
leaving one Intellectually dazzled. And in no 
small degree this is due also to tho double 
realization of tho young and old Henry Carr by 
actor John Wood. At last a piece In which 
neither author nor actor holds back an ounce 
of talent. In the face of such unstoppablcs as 
"No Sex Please, Wo're British 1 ’ and “Oh 
Calcutta! ’’ one should go down on one’s knees 
in gratitude. 

1 won’t dwell too long In the world of 
painting. It is a miracle, what with the cost of 
living, the cost of materials and the commis- 
sions the galleries tal^e, that any British 
artists are alive at all — let alone producing 


lively work. Stripes and abstract ex- 
pressionism are old hat; photorealism is 
trying not very convincingly to get off the 
ground; there are numerous heaps of earth, 
arrangements of plastic toy cars and wooden 
chairs to be inspected. Some of the most 
promising work is being done with photogra- 
phy and with print techniques. 

But my award (posthumous) must go to the 
Paul Nash Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. If 
only this painter of flight- and planetary 
relationships had lived to see Man on the 
Moon! 

In literature, I cannot quarrel with the 
award of the £5,000 Booker Prize to Ruth 
Prawer Jhabwala for "Heat and Dust." 
Published in London but written in New Delhi, 
it throbs with the punishment of the North 
Indian summer and achieves the miracle of 
being equally convincing to those who know 
India and those who do not. The secret lies in 
the simplicity and economy of its language. 
There is enough detail to recall old memories, 
but not so much as to bewilder those who have 
none. Then there is the masterful handling of 
two stories and two heroines, related but 50 
years apart, and the ever delicate insights into 
feminine character and Indian society. But 
there is enough similarity between this book 
and the author’s first, "To Whom She Will" 

( written some 20 years ago) to suggest that it 
is time for Mrs. Jhabwala to move on, perhaps 
to another country. 

My final award among London’s 1975 show- 
ings is for film. I pin It firmly to the breast of 
the German director Werner Herzog for "The 
Enigma of Kaspar Hauser," the haunting taie 
of an unwanted boy brought up In a cellar 
without human contact, dumped in the main 
squnre of a small Gorman town < period 1830) , 
adopted half in Jove and half in curiosity, and 
finally and mysteriously assassinated. The 
Tactual foundations are not unique. A similar 
lad was brought to England from Germany by 
the Hanoverians, and now lies buried outside 
the church door in Northchurch near Ber- 
khamsted. 

What is so deeply satisfying about “Kaspar 
Hauser" is that it contains both message and 
style. Its message Is about the refusal of 
sophisticated society to accept direct ex- 
perience — its insistence on hypocritical 
complexities. The style Is the marvellous 
opposite of American: slow, long-held shots, 
natural unforced composition. Above all, 
gentleness. Even the two horrifying assaults 
upon the bewildered lad are shown economi- 
cally and without unnecessary detailed vio- 
lence. Remarkable to relate in London today, 
here is a major film that has not had to be 
certified totally unsuitable for children. 

Not, I hasten to add, that it or any other of 
my choices are intended for the diversion of 
the kiddies. Just for once, buy them an ice 
lolly and remind them that art is for adults, by 
adults - though sometimes in spite of adults. 
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Silhouettes 

Silhouettes: A Living Art, by Peggy Hickman. 
New York: St. Martin's Press. $8.95. Lon- 
don: David & Charles. £4. 

This is a book full of shadows, which loom up 
in the Paleolithic drawings in the caves of 
Lascaux (15,000 B.C.), dance over Grecian 
urns, spread somberly over the silhouette 
portraits of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, and finally cast themselves over 
onto the 20th century. 

Although quite by necessity a study in black 
and white, the book is by no means without its 
glimmers of color and light. Little splinters of 
humor refract through the book, as when we 
view, in stark profile, the rotund dignity of a 
top-hatted statesman, or the elegant feather- 
duster headdress atop the harpsichord-playing 
wife of Prince William Vof Orange. And there 
are some delightful extracts from the ani- 
mated silhouette films of Lotte Reiniger. 

Ms. Hickman offers us a variety of sil- 
houettes, peeks at the world and its human- 



From 'Silhouettes' 

Riding scene by H. L. Oakley 

ness, shadows caught on a window shade at 
night. 

— N ancy G all Reed 


CP. Snow on Trollope 


Trollope: His Life and Art, by C. P. Snow. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s SonB. $14.95. 

London: Macmillan. £6.95. 

By Robert Nyc 

Scribner's hopes to spark a Trollope revival 
with this biography by British novelist C. P. 
Snow — and they may just do that. 

The book itself is well-written and capably 
researched, and Lord Snow's passion for his 
predecessor — he judges Trollope to be “the 
finest psychologist of the 19th century” — 
Bhines through the text and makes it all very 
entertaining and persuasive. There are 16 
color plates and 100 black-and-white photo- 
graphs as a bonus, ranging from portraits of 
Trollope and his family to paintings of 
Victorian scenes by contemporary artists. 

Since the book is appearing at a moment 
when there arc plans lo ulr a TV series based 
on Trollope’s PallBer hovels, it could catch on, 
and there could be something of a Trollope 
revival. 

It would not be unwelcome to this reviewer. 
The fact Is that Trollope's reputation slumped 
after his death in 1882, and has never properly 
recovered. His contemporaries consdered 
him a hack when they compared him with 
Dickens and Thackeray. Trollope himself was 
partly to blame for this — In his autobiography 
he insisted that he wrote just for money. He 
also wrote and published too much — 47 
novels, many of them desperately Inferior to 
his best. 


Yet the finest Trollope Is almost as fine as 
Lord Snow declares him to be. He was a 
notable influence on Tolstoy, for instance, and 
no mere hack would ever have Influenced 
Tolstoy. This book maxes the critical case lor 
reappraisal with penetrating intelligence. Its 
author Is qualified In one unique way, having 
been himself a civil servant, just as Trollope 
was. 

The miserable conditions under which he 
went to school, owing to the poverty of his 
family; his entry into the General Post Office 
as a clerk in 1834; his steadily increasing fame 
and fortune as a novelist — all the various 
factors of Trollope's life are well brought out. 

And Lord Snow quite rightly docs not 
underplay the man’s Industry. His post office 
work whs arduous, and he insisted on going 
hunting twice a week, yet he still found the 
time to write all that fiction, merely by the 
mechanical regularity of his working meth- 
ods. These again haveserved to bring Trollope 
into some disrepute. But they are not so very 
different from those of Balzac, and Lord Snow 
is right to emphasize and champion his 
subject's sheer professional isra. 

All in all, this is an attractive and absorbing 
study of a fine novelist, and I hope it succeeds 
in its declared aim of winning new readers for 
the best of Trollope's books. 


Robert Nye is a poet, critic, and 
essayist who fives in Scotland. 
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Feng, a Poem, by John Wain. New York: 

Viking. $7.95. London: Macmillan; £2.25. 

By Victor Howes 

“I have blundered into a world where the 
only reality is power." So complains Feng, 
medieval Danish king, in a letter addressed to 
the future. That is, to us. 

Blunderer Feng, better known to. that future 
as Claudius — Hamlet’s stepfather, Claudius 
— Is a prisoner of power. And 'as. British 
novelist, critic, and poet John Wain sees it, 
Feng lost his freedom In the very act that'gave 
him H1 b power — the murder of his brother 
and the seizure of his throne. 

Wain's 56-page mini-epic, named “Feng” 
after the king. in Wain’s and Shakespeare's 
common source, Is a spin-off; Like Tom 
Stoppard’s “Rasencraritz and Guildenstern 
Are Dead," Jt singles out a lesser figure than 
.Hamlet to re-focus the tragedy that shook 
Elsinore. • ’ ■ \7 : . 

As told hi the first person by Feng, he must 
have been mad tp seize the throne. True, he 
hated his - brother, HorwOndU, alias Hamlet - 
Sr., but then he hated practically everybody 
else, including Horwendil- s wife GerUth-CGer- 
' trude) . What Feng really liked was to gllp off 
alone tQ the forest pdge. there' to feed apples to 
the phy' forest deer. ;.' t V v . 

Why ,th«i - kill tjho, klng.and piany :Wjlh 
• qtaeeh? jfo Wain's yifcW.H lyhs an^togratuita,’ 
an "donefaiwb’ iieceuse: it-wes 

. 'there ‘id ; !do. i. Arid hbw*tob il'ate, I'erig finds r 

klAHAlklt' TiL^wiahlr'.^'n TVwi Morilr Wi'Jef-lfjU*' 


power-mad warriors who accept their king 
only on the premise that he lout them Into 
war. Feng finds war futile. 

Poor Feng. Even as he comes to see the folly 
of this act, he begins to grow. As he begins to 
grow, he begins to feel closer to others. . 
Especially close to mad Hamlet's dark-haired 
girl — never named, but presumably the girl : 
Shakespeare called Ophelia. At last, winning 
Ophelia briefly away from Hamlet, Feng 
knows joy for the first time, and almost as 
suddenly, Hamlet's rovenge. 

“Feng” Is a fable — a parable about power, 
written for an age in whlchj as Wain puts It, 
“raving madmen have had control of greatand . 
powerful nations.” Though he j*. no Shake- 
speare, John Wain, Oxford professor of 
Poetry , brl ngs new Ironies to a twice-told tale, 
Feng in power finds his life a prison: 

* . ItlSaCage 

wlthred-hqtbarBof pleasure, andletters ". 

•• - of power/ • • ■ . 

• - end silken pushions to drown my cries for . . 

'■ - . rescue. . / 

•" More ironically stil!, lt seems litosly that that ; 
the only' courtier lh Deiiltikrk yfho rtiighthave 
^det^toOd thb melancholy . ( Fehg and .his : 
existential- dilemma Wffi hta tr^jped-by-.wlS- . 
tehee nephesy ^atepaob “ ^ enehiy.t|bp mel&h. j 
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On dii'ait que le domaine de la poli- 
tique etrang&re, aux Etats-Unis, subit 
des press ions contradictoires. II y a, 
d'une part, la crainte grandissante que 
l'Union sovi6tique ne soit en train 
d’etendre son influence et que les Etats- 
Unis ne se trouvent politiquement et 
militalrement sur la defensive. D’autre 
part, le Congrds semble clairement peu 
dispose, aprds 1' experience am£re du 
Vietnam, & se laisser entrainer dans 
d’autres aventures hors de son territoire. 

Au coeur meime de cette dichotomie, 
il y a l’Angola. Le president Ford s’est 
employ^ discr^tement k forcer les 
Russes k dimlnuer leur intervention, 
sous forme de foumitures d’armes, k 
I’ex-colonie africaine, intervention qui, 
transitant par le Zaire, atteindrait jus- 
qu’a $50 millions. Entre-temps, certains 
membres du Congrfcs s’attaquent k toute 
operation cach£e de la CIA en Angola 
sous pr^texte qu’elle attirerait les 
Etats-Unis dans un autre confiit impos- 
sible. M£me au sein du D6partement 
d'Etat des diff trends ont fait surface 
quant k la meilleure fa$on de traiter 
ce probteme £plneux et opinidtre. 

Le dilemme consiste dans le fait 
qu‘il n’existe pas de solution de facility. 
II est clair que les Etats-Unis ne peu- 
vent pas installer des troupes en Angola. 


Le dilemme angolais 


Its ne d£sivent pas non plus etre vus 
en train de « se battre » du meme cdte 
que les Africains du Sud, qui s’efforcent 
de contenir la faction soutenue par les 
Soviets. Et pourtant Washington ne 
peut pas simplement se laver les mains 
de toute l'affaire. 

Evidemment ce que les Russes vont 
. y gagner, meme si le groupe pro-sovi6ti- 
que a gain de cause, demeure hypothe- 
tique. Sans doute comptent-ils obtenir 
une tete de pont sui' la cdte occidentale 
d’Afrique — tout comme ils Font fait 
sur la cdte orientate de la Somalie. II 
va sans dire qu’ils aimeraient influencer 
le ddveloppement politique de 1' Angola 
dans une direction marxiste, bien que 
la question se pose de savoir quel suc- 
cds ils auraient etant donnd les ani- 
mosites tribales primitives. 

II y a aussi ceux qui disent que le 
MPLA, la faction pro-russe, m algid les 
critiques dont il est l’objet, est en 
fin de compte le seul groupe assez com- 
petent pour, diriger le pays. 

Il est cependant tout k fait Evident 
que la pdndtratlon sovldtique en Afrique 
augmente et qu’une « victoire » en 
Angola dtendrait considdrablement la 
sphdre d’influence de Moscou et mena- 
cerait la libertd des mers que l'Ouest 
ddtient dans l’Atlantique Sud. La situa- 


tion devient de plus en plus menacnnlt* 
quand on constate que les Russes ont 
ddversd en Angola quelque 150 000 
tonnes d’equipement militaive et qu’ils 
soutiennent au moins 3 000 guerilieros 
cubains. . . 

Face a cette menace, I'aide amencaino 
contrebalangant les fagons unti-sovieti- 
ques s’explique. Elio dcvrail pout-dire 
meme dtre k present reconnuc publique- 
ment et rendue ldgitime. Cette aide 
aurait pour but relativement modeste 
d’amener les Russes k limiter lour 
proprje engagement et k cmpccher que 
le confllt gagnant d’autres frontidres ne 
ddsdquilibie toute cette region du con- 
tinent. 

Toutefois I’aide n’est rien autre qu’un 
moyen de faire pression. Il faut pur- 
dessus tout que les Etats-Unis dcploicnt 
de vigoureux efforts diplomat iques sur 
deux fronts. D’abord pour tenter de 
faire comprendre aux Russes quo n’im- 
porte quelle lutte Est-Ouest en vue de 
dominer en Angola ne fera qu’exacerber 
1’dtat dejd prdcaire de la ddtente. En- 
suite pour amener les dtats africains 
eux-memes, grace a l’Organisation pour 
l’unite africaine, k tenir la barre en 
l’occurrence, d user de toute leur in- 
fluence pour former une coalition en 
Angola et & exiger la fin de toute inter- 


vention el ran Here sur le continent 
nfrieuiii. 

Quoi qu’il en suit, Itmdis quo 
Washington lutte aver ce probldme 
deux renlites se font jmir en Angola. ' 

I,e fait, lout d’ahord, que In politique 
do detente, que beuucmip d'Americains 
n'ont jamais comprise, n’u pas idussi 
il mettre fin il la livable active des 
deux superpuissiinres. Lex Russes n'ont 
jamais abandonin'* les lulls qu’ils se sont 
fixes en tnnl que grande puissance. Ils 
conlinueronl nuLmt qu’ils le peuvent 
ii brundir leur forte, malgrc la ddtente 
dont les elements structureJs evitent 
une confrontation totalc et imposent 
une cerlaine retenue. 

La seeondc realile est que lc Vietnam 
n’u pas consliluu 1'iiLtimc engagement 
do rAmdriquu hors de ses frontidres, 
En un mondc ou les regimes auloritaircs 
sont plutot la rdfile que I’exception et oil 
l’on utilise la force a clcs fins politiques, 
les Etats-Unis conlinueronl a se voir 
confrontes n des situations ou il leur 
faudra decider dc rimportnnee de la 
force k mettre en jeu pour y faire face. 
Pour lc president, prendre ces decisions 
n’est pas chose facile. Mais il y par- 
viendra nvec la cooperation d’un Con- 
grds bien informe plcinemenl conscient 
des enjeux en presence. 


Angolanisches Dilemma 




‘I*. ' , 


In aufienpolltischen Fragen scheinen 
die Amerlkaner geteilter Meinung zu 
sein. Einerseits sehen sie mit zuneh- 
mender Besorgnis, del} die Sowjetunion 
ihren EinfluB erweitert und daB die 
Vereinlgten Staaten politlsch und mili- 
tarisch in die Defensive geraten. An- 
dererseits herrscht im Kongrefi nach 
den bitterer! Eriahrungen In Vietnam 
eine eindeutige Abneigung gegen wei- 
tere Operationen im Ausland. 

Das beste Beispiel fttr diese gegen - 
sfitzlichen Auffassungen ist Angola. 
Prfisident Ford hat in aller Stille ver- 
sucht, die Russen zu zwingen, ihre In- 
tervention in der ehemaligen afrikani- 
schen Kolonie, und zwar durch Waffen- 
lleferungen in Hohe von angeblich 50 
Millionen Dollar ilber das benachbarte 
Zaire, einzuschranken. Kongrefiabge- 
ordnete wenden sich indessen gegen 
jegliche geheime Aktionen des CIA in 
Angola, weil sie die USA in einen 
weiteren undenkbaren Konflikt hinein- 
ziehen kBnnten. Selbst im AuBen- 
ministerium sind Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten dariiber, wie man dieses heikle, 
schwierige Problem am besten losen 
konnte, zutage get re ten. 

Das Dilemma ist, daB es keine leichte 
Losung gibt. Die Vereinigten Staaten 
konnen keinesfalls Truppen nach An- 
gola entsenden. AuBerdem mochten sie 
nicht auf derselben Seite „kampfen“ 


wie die Sudafrikaner, die der von der 
Sowjetunion gestiitzten Partei Einhalt 
gebleten wollen. Und doch kann sich 
Washington nicht einfach aus der gan- 
zen Sache heraushalten. 

Es ist natiirlich bei weitem nicht klnr, 
was die Russen erreichen werden, 
selbst wenn die prosowjetische Partei 
den Sieg davontragen sollte. Wahr- 
scheinllch rechnen sie mil einem Flut- 
tenstutzpunkt an der Westkiiste Afrikas 
— wie sie ihn bereits an der Ostkiiste 
in Somalia besitzen. Zweifellos mochten 
sie der politischen Entwicklung in 
Angola eine marxistische Richtung ge- 
ben, wenn auch ungewi/3 ist, wieviel 
Erfolg sie angesichts der Felndseligkel- 
ten zwischen den einzelnen Stfirtimen 
haben wiirden. 

Dann slnd da auch jene, die argumen- 
tieren, daB die MPLA, die prosowje- 
tische Partei — wie senr man sie auch 
kritisiert — , die einzige Gruppe sei, die 
im Grande in der Lage ist, das Land 
zu regieren. 

Die Anzeichen hilufen sich jedoch, 
daB der sowjetische EinfluB in Afrika 
zunimmt und daB ein „Sieg“ in Angola 
Moskaus EinfluB sphere betrachtlich er- 
weitern und fiir den Westen eine Ge- 
fahrdung der freien Schiffahrt im 
Siidatlantik darstellen wiirde. Die 
Russen haben schatzungsweise 150.000 
Tonnen milit&rischer Ausiiistungen 


nach Angola eingeschlcust, und sie 
unterstutzen mindestens 3.000 kuba- 
nische Guerillas, die dort kiimpfen. 
Dadurch wird die Lage immer uner- 
freulicher. 

Angesichts dieser Gefahr ist die 
amerikanische Hilfe fur die antiso- 
wjetischen Parteien, die einen Kriiftc- 
ausgleich herbeiftihren soil; verstRnd- 
Jich. VIeileicht sollte sie jelzl sugar 
offentlich zugegeben und- sanklionierL 
werden. Eine solche Hilfe sollte dem 
begrenzten Zweck dienen, die Russen 
zu veranlassen, ihr elgenes Engagement 
zu verringern und da fur zu sorgen, daB 
die Kampfhandlungen nicht bis nn die 
Grenzen der Nachbarldndcr getragen 
werden, wo sie das Gleichgewichl des 
ganzen Gebiets aus den Angel n heben 
kBnnten. 

Hilfeleistungcn sind aber nur ein 
Druckmittel. Die USA mlissen vor nl- 
lem an zwei Fronten encrglschc diplo- 
matische Schritte untcrnchmen. Erslens 
mlissen sie mit den Russen zu oilier 
Ubereinkunft zu gclangcn suclien, duB 
alle Ost-We8t-Maclitkampfo in Angola 
den ohnehtn schon brUchigvn Zu stand 
der Entspannung nur noch vcrsehllm- 
mem. Zweitens mlissen sie die afri- 
kanischen Stanton selbst dazu bewegen, 
durch die Organisation fill* Afrikunische 
Einheit die Fuhrung in dieser Angolc- 
genheit zu ilbernehmen, sich hinter eine 


Koaliliun in Angola zu sie Hen und ein 
Enile aller misliimlisrlien Intervention 
in Afrika zu fordern. 

Wie dem auch sei, wjihrend Washing- 
ton sich noch mil clem Problem ausein- 
underscl/.l, ergebi*n sich aus Her Augolfl- 
Frage y.wei Uealiliilen. 

Erslens, ilaU die Entspannung --cine 
Polilik, die viuie Ainerikaiicr nicmais 
i-ic-h I ij; i , i'i*:.l:ni«li*ii 1 i«i I *• *n ■ — die nktive 
Rivnliliit zwischen den Supermachten 
nicht bee ml el luil. Die Russen haben 
ihre Grulimnclilziele liiehl nufgogcbcn. 
Sie werden ihren EinfluB soweit wie 
moglich voranlreiben, ohgleich die Ent- 
spanmmg die VerhiUung finer nhge- 
m einen Konfrimtalion und Miifligung 
fordert.. 

Die zweiti? Uenlitiil ist, duli Victnmn 
deni nmerikiiiiisclieii Engagement im 
Ausland kohl F.iulo gescl/.l hut. In ciner 
Well, wo mdoritiirc Sysleinc chcr ale 
Regel ills dl«- Ausnahine sind und wo 
polilische Ziolr durch Gewaltmiwendung 
verfolgl werden, worden sich die UoA 
weilcrhin in dir Lage vcrselzt schcn. 
enlsclicidrn zu mlissen, wieviel Gcwau 
sio dem rnlgrgeiiNolzcn still ten. 
Kiitsehridiingen sind fib* dun 1 
ten nicht leirlit. Sic; keinnen jcfdocU go- 
Irtiffen werden in Zusmumenarbelt mu 
einem gut unlerriehtelen KongrcB, oc 
sich voll und gun/, dur ilber im kiore 
ist, was auf dem Spiel slcht. 


Angolan dilemma 



There seem to be conflicting strains in the 
national mood in the field of foreign policy. On 
the one hand concern grows that the Soviet 
Union is expanding its influence and that the 
United States is politically end militarily on 
the defensive. On the other there is a clear 
reluctance in Congress to get Involved in 
foreign ventures again after the bitter ex- 
perience of Vietnam. 

Angola Is now at the heart of that di- 
chotomy. President FOrd has been quietly 
trying to force the Russians, to scale down 
their intervention in the former African 
colony by providing arms — reportedly as 
much as $50 million — through neighboring 
Zaire. Members of Congress, meanwhile, are 
challenging any covert CIA operation in 
Angola on grounds it will suck the U.S. into 
another impossible conflict. Even within the 
State Department disagreement has surfaced 
over how best to deal with this thorny, 
intractable problem. 

• The dilemma .Is that there' are no facile 
solutions. Clearly the United States canndt piit 


its troops into Angola. Nor does it even like to 
be seen ‘'Ughtlng” on the same side, as the 
South Africans, who are trying to contato the . 
Soviet-backed faction. Yet Washington cannot 
simply wash its hands of the whole affair . 

It is of course far from certain what the 
Russians will gain even if the pro-Soviet group 
wins out. They presumably are counting on a 
naval foothold on the western coast of Africa 
— just as they have on the eastern coast in 
Somalia. They undoubtedly, would* like to 
influence the political development of Angola 
in a Marxist direction, although how much 
success they woifld have given the primitive, 
tribal animosities there is open to question. 

. Then, too, there are' those who argue that 
the MPLA, the pro-Russian faction, whatever 
criticism of it, is the only group competent in 
theend to run the country. . • 

However, there is simple evidence tpat the 
Soviet penetration 6f, Africa is growing qnd 
th^t a "victory” in Angola would greatly' 
expand .Moscow's, sphere of Influence and 
threaten (tfie Wi&t's freedom qf- the seas In the 
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South Atlantic. With the Russians having 
poured an estimated 150,000 tons of military 
equipment into Angola and supporting at least 
3,000 Cuban guerrilla troops there, the situ- 
ation grows more and more ugly. 

in the face of this threat, U.S. counter- 
vailing aid to the anti-Soviet factions is 
understandable. Perhaps it should now even 
be publicly acknowledged and legitimatized. 
Such aid should Berne the limited purpose of 
inducing the Russians to cut down their own 
involvement and to keep the fight from 
spreading to the borders of other countries, 
where it could destabUize the entire region. 

Aid,, however, is but a means of pressure. 
Above all there must be vigorous U.S diplo- 
matic efforts along two fronts. One, to try to 
reach some understanding with the Russians 
that all East-West power struggle In Angola 

will only exacerbate the already parlous Sate 

' “tente. And, second, to induce the African 
•; «at» themseives, through the Organization 

; ' leadership tn thia 

matter, thro\^thetf height behind a coalition 


in Angola, und cull for an end to all for 8 
intervention on the continent of Africa- 
In any case, as Washington wrestiw 
the problem, two realities are emerging 
Angola. ^ 

The first is that detente — a policy ^ 
really understood by many Americans _ 
not ended the active rivalry between in 
superpowers. The Russians have not 
doned their great-power goals. .Tn??.. . 


uuneu ineir greai-powei t6n i 

continue to project their force to w 
they can do so, though detente prow!* 8 
framework for avoiding all-out confron 
and exercising restraint, r . _ ju n ot 

rm, a hi.. i„ that v Ainara ala not 


The second reality is that Vietnam 
put a finish to American involvement 
In a world where authoritarian 
the rule rather than thO exception ann _ ... ’ 
force Is used to gain political ends the f . 
go on confronting situations whet’e lj' 
decide hoW much, force to 

i- ■ ' ii.' dro Vint easy* 1 
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Le nouvel an 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

ObartaUung dai aui dor Homa-Forum-Saita in angiiach Biachainandui religroian Artikalt 
|Ema QeutschB Uberaeizung er&cheini wocnaniiicnj 


Jj} nouvel an est tout pioche. Pour 
certains il so Vraduira certaincment 
par des n ventures nou voiles, un renou- 
veau d'activile spiriluelle, la joie. 
Toutefois pour d'aulrcs — ceux quo 
lc bien semble perputue] lenient oluder 
— cc ne sera peuL-etre quo la simple 
continuation de I’an^ passe, une page 
de eolendrier arrachee, janvicr succc- 
dant ft decembrc. 

Pour vous, qu’est-ce que ce sera ? 
Sera-ce une annuc ou cours de la- 
queile vous Irouverez conlinuellement 
de notiveniix moyens dVx primer com- 
bien vous etes pres de la Verity et de 
l'Amour divins, d'exprimer votre unit6 
avec Dieu ? Vos prtorcs vont-olles 
vous aider a inieux Le connultrc et k 
prouver Son amour de facon plus 
profonde, plus marquante ? S’ii en est 
oinsl, vous ules d6ji en route vers lc 
but a alteindrc. 

Mais qu'en est-il de ceux qui, lout 
en priant pour voir une plus large 
mesure de bien dans leur vie, n’en 
font pas l'experiencc ? Mary Baker 
Eddy, qui a decouvert et fonde la 
Science Chretienne*, pose la question 
suivante : « Sommes-nous reellcment 
reconnaissants pour le bien d^j^i 
re?u 7 * 1 

Voila lc inol clef : Jvjii. Au fond, 
avons-nous jamais etc conscicnts du 
bien qui nous cttlourc ? Si ce bien ne 
nous est pas apparent et si nous ne 
voyons pas que Dieu — qui est reel le- 
nient la source tie tout bien — nous 
envojoppe eontiuuellement de Sa 
bonte infinie, nous trouverons peut- 
etre qu'll est dilficile d’etre bon et de 
progresser. 

Oui, en depit de bonnes resolutions 
et dc prieres bien intent ionneo.s, il sc 
peut que 1’on demeure uvcuglc i\ lu 
bonte qui reside en soi-meinc cnminc 
bussl chez ceux quo 1'on rencontre. Le 
bien duns la pcnsec liiimaine peut etre 
efface pur I’liypoei’lsio, In mc'disaivr, 

la jalousie, In bigolerie. SI nous- ne 

reconnnissons pas lc* bien, nous 
voyons des toils el des vexations la 
ou il n’y en a pas. Nous altribuons 
aux aulrcs do mauvais mobiles. Nous 
sommes k I’afful de mnnqucs d’egards 
el d’insultes et nous sommes ton jours 
apparemmonl traites do facon dc- 
favorahle. 

L'nn nouveau ne seraii-il pas peut- 
clrc une occasion dc ivprcncln! la 
raosure do noire propre comprehension 
spiriluelle el la const mice — ou en 
toute honuetete le nianqix* iln Cons- 
tance — que nous demon l runs a la 
vivru ? Agissims-nons mi niioux de 
iwr possihililes ( ,u bien demamlons- 
Mus » Dieu im amour, nun eomptis- 
s, on, une eoiuinvliensioii ilrmL nous ne 
voulons |ms vraimrnt '! 

Mrs. Eddy err it : « La icponse mix 
<iUesLions suivontes est la pierre de 
twiche de (mile prlero : Ainu ins-nous 
“iioux noire procludu pour avoir 
PNc 7 Continuous-nous dans notve 
■Bicicn ego'isnu?, salisfails il’avoir prie 
P Ur obtenir quelque chose de meil- 
tUr * bien que nous ne don n Ions nu- 
nine . preuve do la Hincerilo de nos 
requetes on rondnnt not re vie con- 
lorrnc u not re prlere ? • Et elle (lit. ; • 
y n une crolx a porter avanVque 
puissions jouiv du fruit de noire 
es Perance cl do noire foi. *‘- 
Nos prtorcs pourraicnt-elles subir 
tpreuve de cette pierre dc louche 7 
"inions-noUB effect ivement mieux 
JJtre prochain 7 Faisons-nous preuve 
e plus de compassion, de plus de 
?™P re henslon envers les autres ? 
vons-nous pi-ie sincerement et v6cu 
” avec notre plus profonde 

C0 ppr6hension do Dieu ? 

uurist Jesus n’a donn6 aucun en- 
la;. ragerT \ en t a ceux dont la vie n’al- 
k pas de pair avec leurs privies, et , 
I ki,? ux CiUl ne mettent pns en pratique 
I w l ' an l° Ur * sinon en paroles, iloffriL ' 
donn o e , tout trouve. 11 dit : «Si 
et mli* Puentes ton offrande h l’autel, . 
fr^ r p Ue te souvientibs que tan ■ 
lak»l £ quelque ehoso contre toi, .- ' 
; et vh offrande devqrit ; Tautel, ; - 

a abord le r6conciUcr. dyec.tpn: 
0, bpnde P » U « 1 viens presenter [i top, 

de l'Amour > attend-.^: 


toujours capables de lapprendre. 
lout ce que nous avons k faire. e’est 
de simplement commencer & aimer ! 
El nous pouvons nous tourner vers 
Christ Jesus et le prendre comme 
exemple de desinteressement su- 
preme, de i'amour qui guerit toute 
situation parce qu’il est le reflet de 
1 Amour divin qui ne connait que le 
bien. Dans la mesure ou nous nous 
imprdgnerons de cette nature du 
Christ qui reconnait l’homme spiriluel 
quo Dieu a cree, et la bont6 de Dieu 
qui einbrassc loul, nous pou i rons vivre 
et nous.vivrons en -accord avec nos 
prieres. Telle est, en verity, la reponse 
a la priere. 

Nous lisons dans une des ^pitres 
de Jean : «Bien-aim6s, si Dieu nous 
a ainsi aimds, nous devons aussi nous 
aimer les uns les autres . » 4 L’annee 
nouvelle peut etre pour nous l’occasion 
de nous consacrer a nouveau a ce but. 

1 Science et Santi avec la Clef tics Ecritures 
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Das neue Jahr 



Das neue Jahr steht vor der Tiir. 
Fiir manche wird es tatsaclilich kilhne 
Unternehmungen, frische geistige Ak- 
tivitat und Freude bedeuten. Fiir an- 
dere wiedcrum — an denen das Gute 
bestandig voriiberzugehen scheint — 
konnte es lediglich eine Fortsetzung 
des Alten sein; sie wurdigen das neue 
Jahr nur dadurch, da!3 sie das Unver- 
meidliche tun und den Kalender weeh- 
seln. 

Wie wird sich das neue Jahr fiir 
Sie gestalten? 

Wird es ein Jahr sein, in dem Sie 
standig neue Wege finden, Ihre Ver- 
bundenheit mit der gottllchen Wahr- 
lieit und Liebe, Ihre Einheit mit 
Gott zum Ausdruck zu br ingen? Wer- 
den Ihre Gebete Ihnen dabei helfen, 
Gott besser zu verstehen und Seine 
Liebe umfassender und eindeutiger zu 
beweisen? Wenn ja, dann gehen Sie 
bereits Ihrem Ziel entgegen. 

Wie steht es aber mit denen, die 
sehr wenig Gutes im Leben sehen, 
obgleich sie um etwas Besseres beten? 
Mary Baker Eddy, die die Christliche 
Wissenschaft* entdeckte und griindete, 
stellt folgende Frage: „Sind wir wirk- 
lich dankbar fiir das schon empfan- 
gene Gute?" 1 

Auf das Wort schon kommt es dabei 
an. Ja, sind wir uns iiberhaupt des 
Guten bewuBt, das uns umgibt? Wenn 
wir dieses Gute nicht sehen und nicht 
erkennen, daB Gott — der in Wirk- 
lichkeit die Quelle alles Guten ist — 
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uns in Seiner unendlichen' Gute be- 
standig umgibt, mag es uns sehwer- 
f alien, gut zu sein und Fortschritte zu 
machen. 

Ja, trotz ihrer guten Vorsatze und 
wohlmeinenden Gebete konnen sich 
die Menschen der Giite in sich selbst 
und in jenen, mit denen sie ■ in 
Kontakt kommen, verschlieflen. Im 
menschlichen Denken kann das Gute 
durch Heuchelei, Klatsch, Neid.'Fana- 
tismus ausgeldscht werden. Wenn wir 
das Gute nicht erkennen, sehen wir 
Unrecht und Unheil, wo sie nicht be- 
stehen. Wir sehreiben anderen Men- 
schen schlechte Motive zu. Wir hal- 
ten Ausschau nach Krankungen Oder 
Beleidigungen. Und wir scheinen im- 
mer den kiirzeren zu ziehen. 

Konnte das neue Jahr nicht ein 
Wink fur uns sein, unser eigenes gei- 
Btiges Verstandnis. zu prufen und wie • 
konsequent — oder, um ehrlich zu 
sein, wie inkonsequent — wir ihm 
gemaB leben7 Tun wir unser Bestes 

— oder bitten wir Gott um Liebe, 
Mitgefiihl und ein Verstandnis, die wir 
in Wirklichkeit gar nicht wollen? 

M Der Prufstein eines jeden Gebets" 
schreibt Mrs. Eddy, „ist in der Ant- 
wort auf folgende Fragen enthalten: 
Lieben wir unseren Nachsten mehr 
infolge dieser unserer Bitte? Verhar- 
ren wir in der alten Selbstsucht, zu- 
frieden, dnfl wir . uni etwas Besseres 
gebetet haben, obwohl wir keinen Be- 
weis von der Aufrichtlgkeil unserer 
Bitten dadurch liefern, dnB wir in 
Obereinstimmung mit unser ein Gebet 
leben?" Und sie fahrt fort; „Wir mfw- 
sen ein Kreuz auf uns nehmen, ehe 
wir uns der FrUchte unserer Hoffnung 
und unsercs Glnubcnx erfreuun kon- 
nen." - 

Konnen wir unser Gebet nuf cliese 
Weise priifon? Lieben wir Litscichlich 
unseren Niichston mehr? Bringen wir 
mehr Afltgefulii, mehr Verstandnis 
fiir andere auf? Haben wir eh r lichen 
Herzens gebetet und in Obereinstim- 
mung mit unserem hochsten Ver- 
standnis von Gott gelebt? 

Christus Jesus hatte keine Worte 
des Trostes fiir diejenigen, die nicht in 
Obereinstimmung mit ihren Gebelen 
leben. und er hatte einen guten Rat 
fiir die, die zwar von Liebe sprechen, 
sie aber- nicht in die Tat umsetzen. Er 
sagte: „Wenn du deine Gabe auf dem 
Altar opferst und wirst allda einge- 
denk, daB dein Bruder etwas wider 
dich babe, so laB allda vor dem Altar 
deine Gabe und gehe zuvor bin und 
versohne dich in it deinem Bruder und 
alsdann komm und opfere deine 
Gabe." J 

Die Lcktion dev gottlichen Liebe 
wartet stets darnuf, gelernt zu werden 

— und wir sind immer fahig, sie zu 
lemen. Wir brauchen nur anzufangen 
zu lieben. Und wir. k&nnen uns . 
Christus Jesus zum Vorbild hochster 
Selbstlosigkeit und der Liebe nehmen, 
die jede Situation heilt, weil sie die 
Widersplegelung der gflttlichen Liebe 
ist, die riur daa Gute kennt. Wenn 
wir uns die Christllchkeit zu eigen 
machqn, die den von Gott geschaffeneri 
gelstlgen Menschen und die Gttte ' 
Gottes, die alle umfMngt, erkennt, 

■ dann konnen und, werden' Wir in fiber- ■ 
elnstimmung mit unseren Gebeten 
leben. Dies ist . tatsBohlich erhortes 
Gebet. 

„Ihr Lieben; hat uns tiott so. ge- 
Uebt, so sollen wir ipis auch unterein- 
ander. lieben" *, lesen : wir in einem 
der Briefe des Johannes.' Zuiri neueh 
Jahr konnen wir uns wiederum diesem . 
Ziel weihen. 

1 Wissertschaft. Upd Giesunikeit nil Schliissei 

\ tut Ffeill Ren ScUtift, S. .3.: 3 Wissenschaft und - 
Cesundheil, S. 9; ‘ ^Mimhatu 5:23, 24;. .. 

4 lv Johannes. 4’rl L. '. 1 i; ! ... m •' '. ;■ 

' ’Oftfiai/pit SctortUi!aprtch< kr’jsijBn'B'aiwui I ..V '■ • j' 

■* Dti deutacifa 0b«tia‘tojmg Lrttrbite'hi dp*’ bhrttt-'. '■ 
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The Home lorum 


* THE CHRISTIAN SC1ENCF torunm 


The British 
American Revolution 


The American Revolution began as a civil 
war fought between British people, for 
British principles, in the British tradition of 
resistance to tyranny . Ft was part of the long 
conflict between the rulers of England and 
their subjects. 

Liberty is rightly honored with memorials 
and celebrations, but it cannot be bought 
■with them. Its price is always unremitting 
resistance to tyranny. I hope we'll remem- 
ber, as we look back to 1770, that we don't 
stand in 1770. We stand facing the 21st 
century; and tyrannies can grow here too. 

Many nations stand with us. Many nations 
have influenced American history, and vice 
versa; many nations have poured their 
cultural richness into American life. But In 
celebrating the foundation of the Union, I 
remember that the original States were all 
British, and that many Britons sided with the 
rebellious colonists. - 

In 1766, for example, William Pitt an- 
nounced boldly In the House of Commons, “I 
rejoice that America has resisted.” Eleven 
years later he cried in the House of Lords, 
“If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I would never lay 
down my arms — never — never — never 1 " 
He was the greatest and moBt respected 
English statesman of his day. 

John Wilkes, a lesser political figure, had a 
huge personal following. During the entire 
struggle, even while he was Lord Mayor of 
London, he supported the American colo- 
nists. At different times he defended the 
Declaration of Independence, advocated 
withdrawing British armed forces from the 
colonies, called the struggle “a war of 
glaring injustice and wretched policy” — 
and was openly thanked by the Westminster 
Committee of Association. 

Edmund Burke, a far greater orator, also 
spoke out for peace. If he had been listened 
to, the fratricidal struggle might have been 
avoided altogether. 

Throughout the hostilities, King George 


The fierce spirit of liberty 

All the King'B ministers 

and the people of Parliament 

and the King himself 

were on vacation 

when the Olive Branch Petition 

was delivered by Richard Penn. 

No dignitary Was around in London 
to receive the crucial document. 

The Prod amation of the Crown 
to crush the overseas rebellion 
was issued that August 
without any official reading 
of the plea for harmony 
and for reconciliation 
and for the repeal 
of the antagonizing statutes. 

Burke's words were Ignored 
or forgotten and his concern 
that "the fierce spirit ofllberty" 
across the Atlantic 

should be preserved rather than broken 
since it would work to Britain's advantage. 
“An Englishman is the unfittest person on < 
to argue another Englishman into slavery.’ 


himself befriended the artist Benjamin 
West, a loyal American. The Royal Academy 
elected West to membership, and eventually 
made him its president. Conversely, the 
greatest propagandist of the American Revo- 
lution, Thomas Paine, was an Englishman. 

I wonder how many international suspi- 
cions are based on ignorances of history? 

Although the mother of many nations has 
become a sister nation, it continues to 
deserve our thanks, and not only for its 
language and principles. Deep down, below 
the froth of politics and economics, hidden 
from eyes that see only the gross national 
product or the grosser national self-doubt, 
Britain is still doing what she does best — 
works of compassion, justice, beauty, imagi- 
nation. As an Australian in America, 1 am 
glad that the United Kingdom exists. Small 
follies divide us; great wisdoms unite us. 

Great causes also unite us. Today, more 
fundamental than any tragic and triumphant 
war of bullets, a new revolution is yeasting in 
the world. It is the surge towards mental 
freedom. Gradually humanity Is learning to 
recognize the prisons of the mind; more 
slowly still it is learning to free each of us to 
be the full miracle which 1 b himself. The 
Struggle for this liberation goes on every- 
where against enemies blatant and Bubtle, 
visible and Invisible, even inside our own 
temptations. 

The tyrants here are not kings but tradi- 
tions wbldi have turned human differences 
into human bondage. Poverty, wealth, edu- 
cation, ignorance — sex, age, class, profes- 
sion, race — greed, pride, religion, politics 
— for thousands of years human thinking has 
built these little labels into hiding places and 
prisons, and has crouched inside them. Now, 
under the rising winds of protest, the frail 
blind wallB are tumbling, and our minds have 
started to run free. We have entered an 
incomparable revolution. 

All humanity is in it together. 

Nell Millar 


Domestic correspondence 
two days before Bunker Hill 

"Courage we have,” wrote Abigail 
that June which followed Lexington 
and posted by the uncertain mail 
of traveling friend to husband John. 
Abundant courage, she declared, 
and conduct too we shall not want. 

But powder for the stand they dared 
was unobtainable and scant. 

.. Her letter closed with a request — 
as simple as a cask of sand, 
she realized, but she was pressed — 
for pins' If any were at hand 
in Philadelphia the price 
ten times what it had been before 
would still be worth the sacrifice 
if John could find them in some store 
and put them lu his think so she 
could have them some reunion day/ 

Powder and pins and bravery ! 

Their patriot war was won that way. 





Courtesy of Mar Mn|cm1y tho (Jiiiiiin. Tim Roynl Collodion, WlndBor 

“George III” 1779: Oil on canvas by Benjamin West 


Pies in the window 

Put your pies In the window 
the bicentennial is here. 

Let them cool the winds 
that blow hot 

with empty words In praise 
of two hundred years. 

Some have been good, 
we have seen too few. 

Some have been longer than others, 
leaping along like a galactic frog 
out of water. 


Thomas John Carlisle 


The shot hoiirtl 'round tho world 

has since turned plural, 

ricocheting nil these years 

off steel egos 

and misplaced fears, 

its bloody course uncharted 

but ever clour — 

can it never l>e stopped? 

The length of life has movdd ahead, 
there is more to remember 
(and more to forget). 

A two century perspective 
must not just select 
the handpicked legends 
that have stood us well, 
for the past will be cheated 
if we only dwell 

on those that we choose to recall, 

Dennis O'Neill 
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The shilling soldier 


The Monitor’s religious article 


"Daddy, tell me about the Last Shilling 
Soldier! " A brilliant burst of left-over Indian 
summer sunlight pierces the December 
gloom, cutting between the organdy curtains 
like a stripe on a regimental flag. My 
daughter is speaking but it is the clipped 
precise English voice of n guards officer I 
hear, admonishing me — when I was asking 
about the markings on his regimental flag — 
"Never call it a flag. Regimental Colour, 
that's the proper form.” 

My daughter has heard the tale often 
enough. But once again I fold tier into my 
arms (it is just barely comfortable to do so) 
and begin to recount events of a December 
morning years ago in London'. 

The graceful sweep of Regent Street and 
the spoke of Piccadilly float into focus, and I 
see myself rushing about on last minute 
errands before a dash to the airport and a 
westward flight home across the Atlantic. 
The 6-inch military gentleman in question 
(now standing sentry near the very Pennsyl- 
vania fields his red coated coinmrades-in- 
arms tramped over when George III was 
King of America) was purchased with the 
last shilling I would ever spend in England. 
For, by my next visit, the noble shilling had 
been replaced by a decimal impostor known. 
Inelegantly, as 5 New Pence. 

I discovered the Last Shilling Soldier in a 
shop where, years before, I had found a pair 
of Dickensian characters in clay — the 
Improvident optimist. Wilkins Micawber, 
and the sadistic schoolmaster, Wackford 
Squeers. 

The soldier was not window-dressing fare. 
Dust was trapped in his plumeless bearskin, 
and he stood on un open shelf, conspicuous 
mercantile evidence that, at 30 shillings, this 
Ml of tin and paint was not worth locking up 
behind glass. Perhaps it was this, and the 
rakish set of his eyebrows and the red of his 
tunic — rather the color found in a child’s 
old-fashioned paintbox — that drew me to 
him. Clearly the stamp of the playing fields 
of Eton was not upon him; he could have 
been a Yorkshlreman, or, as easily, a 
Cockney who hears Bow Bells every morning 
of his youth. 

Not long after the Last Shilling Soldier 
look up hts post on a shelf In my daughter's 
room, a book on obscure military uniforms 
arrived from an Edinburgh bookseller. This 
m y daughtor consulted diligently, hoping to 
discover a clue to her guardian's gladiatorial 
derivation. Finally, she announced that the 
Last Shilling Soldier belonged to no rccog- 
nited regiment. No well-lumed-oul brigade 
would claim him, no renegade battalion 
would list him on Its duty roster. Indeed, her 
Marches brought her to the conclusion 
( hat the Last Shilling Soldier was a orie-man 
army. 

It is precisely this Isolation that marks him 
splendid; it conjures up a pretend-regiment 


The beacon names 

Turn to the map for words of cheer: 
beacons once brave enough and bright 
to spark a savage hemisphere: 

Harrriony, Zion Hill, New Light 

Sec how they blaze: New Hope, Advance, 
once lonely under empty skies. . 

Salems in twenty states; Fair Chance, 
Concord, and Dawn, and Paradise. 


comprised of every soldier ever in Bri- 
tannia's service. His countenance, solid as a 
hair crown minted when the young Victoria 
slept in Buckingham Palace, suggests a 
panorama of British martial history. Surely 
the Last Shilling Soldier was with Henry V 
on St. Crispin's Day, 1415, at Aglncourt, 
marched with Marlborough’s. men at Blen-. 
helm, and stood with Wellington at Waterloo 
on that June day in 1815 that put paid to the 
Napoleonic era. His boots have trod the slosh 
of Sebastopol and the paving stones of 
Birdcage Walk. 

It is not, however, the Last Shilling 
Soldier’s past military feats which most 
enchant my daughter — rather it is his loyal 
service since his arrival. For "Daddy, tell 
me about the Last Shilling Soldier?” has 
become our catchphrase when we wish to 
retreat. It is he who brings us to sit in the 
twilight of angry winter afternoons, snug 
and cozy behind drawn drapes, and over 
cups of chocolate conduct grown-up conver- 
sation about why clowns are sad and soldiers 
brave and rag dolls gay: father and daughter 
companionable contemporaries, though sep- 
arated by half a lifetime of years. 


Days pass. The Last Shilling Soldier stands 
his post, between Oliver Twist and Mr. 
Bumble, guarding the doorway, patient for 
those moments when a child's hands caress 
him and a quiet voice comforts him in the 
wake of lost battles and diminished empire. 

Then comes a morning early in December. 
“Daddy, tell me about the Last Shilling 
Soldier?” And once again the magic begins. 
..ThfiJJtfk.Qf.JiWtont Seeking. quUIml- 

toy shop. The crisp morning air. I hurry 
beneath the fixed gaze of turtle doves 
perched on wire above the roadway, part of 
the street’s Christmastide regalia. A No. 12 
bus glides to a stop. I see the faces of the 
people in the queue clearly. I approach the 
shop — between a travel agency and a 
bespoke shirlmaker's. It Is at the Jingle of 
the shopbeli that 1 realize all is not well. Not 
in Regent Street but in Pennsylvania. My 
daughter is not attending. Her thoughts are 
elsewhere engaged. 

My voice moves the narrative along its 
familiar pathway, all the while my brain is 
trying to work out what’s amiss. When it 
comes to me my voice falters. The story has 
become more important for me to tell than 
for her to listen to. How long she has known 
this I cannot say. But for that charitable 
insight, for knowing how to give such 
innocent pleasure to her father, I love her all 
the more. 

Today the Last Shilling Soldier no longer 
reminds me of a morning years ago in 
London, but of a daughter's unexpected 
wondrous gift. 

Richard Kepler Brunner 


The New Year 


But if the words are tarnished, or . ■ 
no one remembers wliat they mean? 
Sweat of our brain and heart and hand 
burnish the beacon names once more ! 
Ponder them oyer slow: Free Land, . 
Equality, ... 
Serene 


Kate Brackett 


The New Year Is right around the corner. 
For some it will indeed signify new adven- 
tures, renewed spiritual activity, joy. Fbr 
others, though — those whom good seems 
continually to elude — it could merely be a 
continuation of the old, their only bow to the 
New Year a praemptory flip of the calendar 
page from December to January. 

Which is it going to be for you? 

Will it be a year in which you will be 
continually rinding new channels to express 
your closeness with divine Truth and Love, 
your unity with God? Will your prayers help 
you to know Him belter and to prove His love 
in deeper, more significant ways? If so, you 
;ire already moving toward your goal. 

But what about those who see very little 
good in life, in spite of their prayers for 
something better? Mary Baker Eddy, who 
discovered and founded Christian Science, 
poses the question, “Arc wc really grateful 
for the good already received?"* 

That's the keyword — already. Have we, in 
fact, even been aware of the good that 
surrounds us? If we don't see this good and 
realize that God — who really is the source of 
all good - is continually embracing us in His 
infinite goodness, we may find it difficult to 
lie good, and to progress. 

Yes, in spite of their good intentions and 
well-meaning prayers, people can blind 
themselves to goodness in both themselves 
and those they conic in contact with. In 
human thought good can be idol ted out by 
hypocrisy, gossip, jealousy, bigotry. When 
we don’t recognize good, we see wrongs and 
hurts where they don't exist We attribute 
-bad moliue&to-ollieiv-We-ar&on the lookout- 
for slights or insults. And we always seem to 
be on the short end of things. 

Couldn't the New Year be a reminder to 
reassess our own spiritual understanding 
and the constancy — or, to be honest, the 
lack of it — with which wc live it? Are we 
doing as well as we can — or are we asking 
God for a love, a compassion, an under- 
standing, that wc really don't want? 

“The test of all prayer,” writes Mrs. 
Eddy, "lies in the answer to these questions: 
Do we love our neighbor better because of 
this asking? Do we pursue the old self- 
ishness, satisfied with having prayed for 
something better, though we give no evi- 
dence of the sincerity of our requests by 
living consistently with our prayer?" And 
she says, “There is a cross to be taken up 
before we can enjoy the fruition of our hope 
and faith.’’** 

Can we put our prayer to this test? Do we 
actually love our neighbor better? Are we 
more compassionate, more understanding of 
others? Have we prayed honestly and lived 
in consonance with our deepest under- 
standing of God? . 

Christ Jesus gave no comfort to those who 
did not live according to their prayers, and 
he had a ready remedy for those who speak 
love but do not practice It. “If thou bring thy 
gift to the- altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee,” he 
said, “leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way;, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”t 
The lesson of divine Love Is always writing 


BIBLE VERSE 

' But rather seek ye the kingdom 
of God;. and all these things 
shall be added unto you, v 1 


Luke 12:31 


to be learned — and we are always capable of 
learning it. AI1 we have to do is to simply 
start loving ! And we can took to Christ Jesus 
as an example of supreme unselfishness, of 
the love that heals any situation because it is 
the reflection of divine Love, which knows 
only good. Insomuch as we imbibe the 
Christliness that recognizes the spiritual 
man of God’s creating and God's goodness 
embracing all, weean and will live according 
to our prayers. This, indeed, is the answer to 
prayer. 

"Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another,' ’tt wc read in one of the 
epistles of John. The New Year can be a time 
of rcdedication to that goal. 

'Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. p. 3; * "Science and Health, p. 9; 
’Matthew 5:23, 24; ’ll John 4: It. 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To fed a natural warmth anti 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
...is lo .be drawn within tho encir- 
cling love of our divine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of (his bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that wc are all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us In 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mnry Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how to love in a manner 
that brings about happy rela- 
tionships, an honest affection 
for all mankind, and a deeper 
love for God. 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £1.20 with this cou- 
pon to: 

Miss Frances, C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvcnor Place, 8lh Floor, 
London SWJX 7JH 

Please send' me a paperback,' 
copy hr Science and 'Health, 
.with Key to I he Scriptures. IF) 


.Postal .Coiti*^. — a—. — — — — r" - 

My •' cheque ; [bn 1’120; enclosed 
: as payment In full. • ' V’.j • 
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Readers write 


The Monitor’s recent articles on Australian 
politics by Ronald Vickers fall short of your 
usual norms of fairness and balance. 

Mr. Vickers' constant theme is the de- 
creased profits of entrepreneurs and the 
increased wages of workers under the Whit- 
lam Labor government. The allegations of 
economic mismanagement against Labor are 
debatable but Mr. Vickers gives only one side 
of the debate. One of his recent reports is 
preposterous in the prominence it gives to 
allegations that Australian economic woes are 
caused by Communist influence; nor does he 
allow any rebuttal of these allegations. 

But a more important issue on the current 
Australian scene is the abhorrence felt by 
many Australians for the unscrupulous way In 
which a government popularly elected twice 
during the last- three years (each time for 
supposed three-year terms) has been maneu- 
vered from office by opponents who have 
trampled some of the major constitutional 
conventions upon which parliamentary de- 
mocracy rests in Australia. 

However, the Vickers’ reports are accurate 
In the way they mirror, albeit unwittingly, the 
underlying political malaise In Australia: the 
polarization which has been Inflamed by 
certain business and newspaper Interests to a 
degree of passion and spite inconceivable two 
or three years ago. This is the real sadness of 
current Australian politics which must be 
rectified by a rejection of extremes and a 
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On Australian politics 


return to consensus and positive constructive 
policies. 

Kingston, R.I. Jame b and Annette Hourlgan 

Source of sources 

What a marvelous piece Melvin Maddocks 
gives us, "Can having less mean living 
more?” The tumed-on age is finally turning 
off, or cooling off - in search of sanity and 
escape from its satisfaction with materialism. 
Its high is shifting into low just at the, 
opportune moment, when resources are run- 
ning low, and our readiness to look for 
solutions is running high. Perhaps need and 
demand are going to merge after all, and men 
to discover the simple things that satisfy, and 
the joy of helping others rather than helping 
themselves. 

Maybe, as Mr. Maddocks points out, the age 
of limits will turn us back to our primitive and 
ultimate source — mankind's exhaustless 
source of sources — the Sermon on the Mount. 
Glendale, Calif. Jane Huelster Hanson 


More British cars 

The recent article by Francis Renny "John 
Bull Feels The Pinch" would seem to be open 
to some correction. A little detailed accuracy 
would be in order before expecting sweeping 
statements to be accepted as the whole truth. 

Your correspondent quotes, “Now spending 


is being cut ... so have sales of automobiles 
and motorcycles." According to the latest 
trade and Government figures motorcycle 
sales are at an increase of 138 percent on 1974, 
which in itself was also a record year. 

Neither can this increase be simply ex- 
plained by the statement that people are 
selling cars to buy mopeds. It is the large 
capacity machines which show the greatest 
Increase in sales. 

A remark made at the recent Motorcycle 
Show at Earls Court was that the Motorcycle 
Industry was apparently the only one with a 
growth record at the present time. 

Lyrnm, Cheshire, England Jane Greaves 

Aslan common market 

All nations of the subcontinent, Including 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and Maidive Islands, suffer 
from four burdens; an unchecked population 
explosion, chronic underdevelopment, uncon- 
trollable inflation, and extreme mass poverty. 
They have tried hard not to forsake demo- 
cratic values, but because of these adverse 
factors democracy is getting weakened, be- 
coming a casualty in one country after 
another. 

How could these subcontinental nations 
overcome the four terrible burdens? Perhaps 
joining together, as in Europe, into an 
economic community. Thereby they could 
harness vast resources of the whole area, 


together with pooling of technological and 
scientific know-how and subcontinenlal eco- 
nomic planning, to overcome these hurdles and 
to bestow economic and social justices to all 
Closer economic cooperation among these 
countries should be encouraged because it 
would be mutually advantageous. For ex- 
ample. India has an exportable surplus of 
cotton and rice; Nepal and Sri Lanka can 
develop hydroelectric power to sell to the 
expanding Indian market. Sri Lanka too has 
rubber and graphite to export, and Bangla- 
desh can supply Jute and Jute goods, fish and 
vegetables for which there Is a ready market 
in this region. South Asia is also fairly rich in 
scientific talent and professional people. 

To start with, the four large nations of the 
subcontinent, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and Ceylon, could form an economic con- 
federation. These states would not be required 
to give up their separate Independence, but 
they could, for their common good, join in 
their rapid economic development and ex- 
panding trade and perhaps in due course also 
form a common foreign policy and defense 
system. Such a broadly based approach alone 
could create a new hope for a better life for 
millions who live in these lands in perpetual 
poverty after centuries of foreign domination. 

HmldhnriuKn P. Klrthlsinghe 
General Secretary 
New York The Society For Asian Affairs 


Melvin Maddocks 


Line forms 
to the right 

"They also serve who only stand and wait" is a piety 
cited more by those who make others do the waiting 
than by those who wait. 

To keep someone waiting Is to deliver a value 
judgment. It is impossible for a lover to Bay; "I kept 
you waiting because 1 love you bo.” 

We know what it means when people keep us waiting. 
They have more important people to Bee, more 
important things to do. And if we are tempted to be 
understanding — to say, "Oh well, that’s just the way 
he is’ ’ — we should repeat to ourselves the home truth: 
Nobody keeps the President waiting. 

A working definition of a VIP is; a person who almost 
never has to wait and almost always keeps other people 
waiting. 

Ever Blnce somebody first said, "Time is money,” 
the corollary has followed; Controlling somebody else’s 
time is one of the mostabsolute exercises of power. 

When the Army wishes to let the lowly privates know 
how lowly they are, the ancient Indoctrination Is 
systematically practiced : * ’Hurry up and wait. 1 ’ 

Making people wait is as effective a way as any of 


breaking them. And so antiseptically modernl No 
paraphernalia, no thumbscrews. Just a long white 
Kafkaesque corridor with a line worth about two hours, 
at the end of which a clerk with a poised stamp says 
crossly ( not bothering to look up) : "Where’s your birth 
certificate? Don’t expect me to approve your 1984 AOK 
form unless you have your birth certificate. Next." 

Why does waiting seem to got worso? A professor of 
sociology at the University of Chicago, Barry Schwartz, 
has applied himself to this and other questions of delay 
in "Queuing and Waiting" (University of Chicago, $12). 
While perfectly capable of stating the obvious ("wait- 
ing limits productive uses of time and in so doing 
. generates distinct social and personal costs” ), Profes- 
sor Schwartz has some provocative and even witty 
points to make. 

He suggests that we may have inherited a Delay 
Society instead of a Leisure Society because tech- 
nological speedup also carries the pattern of its own 
slowdown. One only has to mention 100-m.p.h. cars in 
the S o’clock traffic jam. 

As population (and its concentration) has increased, 
the traffic jam has extended to the suburbs and the 
queues In supermarkets, government offices, and all 
kinds of waiting rooms have steadily lengthened. And 
even if the queue-shocked victim stays home, he or she 
must also wait — for the plumber, for the electrician, 
for the TV-repair man who, like Hamlet's father’s 
ghost, seldom appears when he’s supposed to. 

We live, Professor Schwartz mildly hints, in a world 
of "servers who do not serve” — headwaiters with a 
genius for avoiding eye contact. 


Is waiting a form of mutual punishment that wc all do 
unto one another instead of love? Professor Schwartz 
won’t go that far. But he rather brilliantly dramatizes 
the agonies. The man waiting in line, lie implies, is 
forced to conspire in his own humiliation. lie is, up to 
the last minute, always coming in second to somebody 
else: he is "behind." 

Is there anything less pleasant. Professor Sehwurtz 
asks, than looking at a back? A back, he urgues, is an 
"aesthetic contamination" — generally sweaty and 
rumpled, sometimes stained. In addition, a back is the 
ultimate rejection; it Ignores the person it does not 
face. 

The queue stands as the mocking symbol of a society 
based on deferred gratification. The Infant will not 
wait, and in a line every adult dreams the infantile 
dream: "Me first!" 

. Is all this waiting good for our character? Professor 
Schwartz is loo clover (or too kind) a miui to sny yes. Ho 
goes so far as to declare that the men and women in lino 
are making "a commitment to public order" — while 
pointing out that "patience" comes from Iho I*olin word 
for "suffering." 

Apart from becoming n line-hopping nnenk or a total 
stoic or moving to the nearest desert, Professor 
Schwartz — like Iho rest of us half-conditioned line- 
forms-to-tho-righl types — is not quite suro whnt to do 
about it all. And in the Christinas season his mournful 
little joke-solution hangs like nn off-key carol in the air: 
"For the few who would rise lip and protest their delay, 
they will find the lines to tho compluint department 
busy and long." 


Richard L. Strout 


Should the Supreme Court legislate? 


Washington 

Tall, red-bearded Robort Berk Jr., U.S. 
Solicitor General, looks like a young George 
Bernard Shaw, and has no hesitation in asking • 
sharp, provocative questions, like Shaw, not 
only now but as he did when he was the major 
conservative professor in the Yale Law 
School’s liberal faculty . 

As 1 listen, he is asking a question Of former 
Solicitor General Erwin N. Griswold, one that 
goes to the heart of mtich of the argument 
about tiie proper role of the United States 
Supreme Court in our tripart form of govern- 
ment. 

Tlie occasion isn’t a court of law, it's a 
discussion group tucked away in the venerable 
lialla of the old Smithsonian Institution, the. 
building that baB towers and battlements and 
odd architectural appurtenances, ps though its 
designer, were trying ti> emulate 3 college at 
Oxford ijt Cambridge in brick — whichhe 
. waa. - ! 


The question is this: "Should courts legis- 
late because legislatures fail to legislate?” 
Exactly. That query succinctly formulates 
the problem which liberals and conservatives 
wrestle with when they argue about the high 
court and its quasipolitical role in which there 
are two unique factors: It has a jurisdiction 
incomparably more powerful than that of any 
other court on earth; and, second, when it 
speaks the nation accepts its ukase, even 
though it may grumble. I remember the 
wonder of an English newspaper correspon- 
dent when the court Bpoke unanimously In 
United States v. Nixon: Yes, the President 
had to give up the tapes; "executive privi- 
lege” didn’t shield him (and the President 
resigned two weekslator) . 

“Will the public; accept this?'! asked my 
•friend. "Why, of course/’ I said, not even tiil 
. then having thought pf the alternative. 

■■ E.rwin Griswold, had no final answer for the 
Bork quegUon because/ of course : there is no 
final answer. Thesis pjjjjreat deal; of flex in : 

ft If T'.r- ,]|t * Vs 


the Constitution — when one of the three 
branches doesn’t perform the other two 
branches Intervene. Generally it Is Congress 
that doesn’t do its part; at least that has been 
so in the past. 

People think more about the court when 
there is a change of membership as now; the 
new Associate Justice, Federal Appeals Court 
Judge John Paul,Stevens, has been confirmed, 
and now the recurrent attention of the press 
will probably be withdrawn. The court will go 
on> And when Congress dodges politically 
difficult questions that ought to be settled the 
court is likely to settle them, like it or not. 

Why did it hand down its "one-man, one- 
vote" decision to reform the rotten boroughs 
of America’s election districts? Congress’ 
Should have cleaned the mess up yeaii before 
, and didn’t.- . . . . , , . - 

: Or take desegregation. .. 


V :/ 1 . , .. Ugurely must be conceded that, in no 
small measure/ the priginajlmpetus: for the 


failure of the national and state 
to address meaningfully the WS™ 
lems deriving from the racial discrl B 
that plague the nation," writes Prof- punp 
Kurland. M ^ 

Prof. Ward E. Elliott (with whom d ■ 
doubtless agrees) took the c ^ tr ^Ti^ 5riC y" 
sneers at what he calls "guar (Ran dj™, ^ 
in his book on the court tills yew- : 

decide how "actlviflt” ^^^^^^ 
The Los Angeles Times 
up presidential candidate Rons* 
attacking federal "usurp* ti< . 
power. It notes that the codrt had ^ 
Alabama to comply with a. 
state constitution to reapportiem iw ***r^r\ 
ture. Other federal, courts | 

' "abominable” editions. 

. newspapereses other examples 
• state^wers, 
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Joseph C. Harsch 


The overlooked alternative in Angola 


In thinking back over what has been printed 
in this newspaper and in many another 
newspaper and magazine on Angola since it 
became the top subject in foreign affairs I am 
struck by the absence of any awareness of an 
alternative American policy which was always 
available and might well have been the more 
productive. 

At no time, so far as the printed record 
shows, did anyone in Washington concerned 
with Angola give serious thought to a policy of 
"backing the probable winner" regardless of 
what the Soviet Union might do. 

The implication of this absence from the 
discussion Is, I think, important. It means that 
American foreign policy making is still domi- 
nated by ideological rather than pragmatic 
considerations. By this I mean that, judging 
from the known record, the decision to give 
clandestine aid to two of the three factions in 
Angola was based not on the pragmatic 
question "which is most likely to win," but on 
the ideological question "which is against the 
Soviet Union." 

At the very beginning of the debate over 
Angola policy it seems that the African 
experts in the Stale Department generally 


favored nonintervention. They thought it was 
particularly important to avoid siding with 
white South Africa against any black country, 
regime, or faction. To do so could too easily 
damage American interests in the black 
countries of Africa. This was a pragmatic 
consideration — and a weighty one. 

But when Moscow decided to recognize and 
lend support to the faction in control of 
Luanda, the capital and principal city and 
seaport of Angola, Washington immediately 
decided- to- cast its weight behind -the rival 
factions. 

In other words, Washington left the initia- 
tive to Moscow and reacted to Moscow 
initiative rather than- choosing its own policy 
and staying with it. The result Is that Moscow 
is building a position on the faction which 
gives every sign of being stronger than its 
rivals and seems most likely to be the ultimate 
winner. The United States, by backing the 
rival factions, is finding itself once more in the 
position of backing the probable losers and, in 
the process, putting the probable winners 
under obligation to Moscow. 

The record since the beginning of the "cold 
war" throws useful light on these matters. 


The United States bad Its full share of 
successes. Indeed, it won most of the essential 
contests. But all of its big successes were 
scored where American policy was backing a 
country or government or regime which was 
essentially popular and which had the support 
of a majority of the population. First Greece 
and Turkey, then all of Western Europe 
provide the outstanding examples. From the 
Elbe to the Atlantic Washington backed the 
winners. Japan is another major success 
.Story. So too is South Korea. 

But there were failures too. For purely 
ideological reasons the United States backed 
the ultimate losers In China, Cuba, and 
Vietnam. And now Washington finds Itself 
doing business with the winning communist 
regime in China and moving uncomfortably 
toward doing the same with both Cuba and 
Vietnam. 

It is to be noted that in 1949 the State 
Department experts on China almost unani- 
mously recommended doing business with 
Mao Tse-tung on the grounds that his cause 
was the popular one in China and the certain 
winner. The argument was that by accepting 
and recognizing the Mao faction Washington 


had nothing to lose. That faction would win 
anyway. It might have something to gain by 
recognition. At least, its observers could be in 
Peking watching the course of history there. 
It would be able to see at close hand Peking’s 
evolving relations with Moscow. 

Similarly, In 1945 both the Southeast Aslan 
experts in the State Department and Amer- 
ican intelligence agents in the area at the time 
recommended recognizing and supporting Ho 
Chi Minh on the ground that he was the likely 
winner and reflected local nationalism. The 
same to a less extent was true of Castro . 

But in all three cases the experts were 
ignored. Washington backed the losing fac- 
tions because they were "anticommunist;" 
And today Washington finds Itself coming to 
terms with those winners which for so long It 
tried to oppose. 

Backing the "anticommunists" is all very 
well when the anticommunists happen to be 
stronger, to be in tune with nationalistic 
inclinations, and to be the probable winners. 
But to back them solely for their anticommun- 
ism lias proved to be a waste of effort and 
time. Every time Washington has done U, 
Moscow has been the gainer. 


Erwin 0. Canham 


It is very difficult for a high personage, like 
a president, to have a concealed private life. 
The testimony of a woman in San Diego who 
says that her relationship with President 
Kennedy was of a "close personal nature" 
illustrates the fact. Sooner or later, nearly 
everything comes oul. 

The latest revelations or inferences, what- 
ever may be the actual facts, will not help thp 
political career of Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, ■ 
already troubled by the unforgettable mem- 
ory of Chappaquiddick. Other American presi- 
dents have had similar troubles, and some of 
them — as in the case of President Grover 
Cleveland — were trumpeted into political 
Bcandals but did not prevent election. The 
private life exposures of President Warren G, 
Harding came mainly after his passing. 

The long-suppressed private friendship of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt with Mrs. 
Lucy Mercer Rutherford now has been de- 
scribed in authoritative detail: she was 


On private and public lives 


Saigon’s precipitous collapse last April has 
not ended the long and bloody Vietnamese 
conflict. Sevon months later, resistance to the 
Communists continues in many provinces. 
Sketchy news reports complement the stories 
of some of my recently escaped refugee 
friends to substantiate Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap’s 
repeated order after the takeover that the 
Communists in South Vietnam, must noW 
. "smash all dark schemes of counter- 
revolutionaries." 

The National Revolutionary Front to De- 
fend South Vietnam (the NRF) has been 
nationalists to coordinate resis-. 

. -[heir pew overlords. The NRF is directed by a 
National Leadership Council which draws its 
members from all major religious and politi- 
cal parties, • 

The new Communist rulers Have driven 
religious leaders into armed resistance 
““‘migh dictatorial and repressive policies. • 
Venerable Thick Tri Quarig of the militant 
Buddhists- was arrested on June 18 , 1975. 
‘‘ether Thanli, the Roman Catholic priest who 
• tw^ Th,eu 5ast fall, has also been ^rested- 
"^Communists took weapons into the sacred 
S W See of the Cao Dal, an act of desecration 
n -^tonjpted by the; French; The 
-H’nlBts havB advised : both Cao; Dal 
, jmwrii'ahdHw Hao leaders to Worship So Cjri 


• .:/• r ‘r ’ ' : ’• ; : y 3 


present at his passing in Warm Springs, 
Georgia. 

Extraordinarily vivid letters have recently 
been published, spelling out the extramarital 
affairs of David Lloyd George, who bore the 
heavy responsibility of Britain's prime min- 
istership during much of World War I. And 
another British prime minister of over half a 
century ago said that nearly all prime min- 
isters oi his uL-quaiiilance liad suiulftT- extra- 
marital relationships. 

All this may show, among other tilings, the 
immense pressures which hang upon individ- 
uals bearing heavy duties. It indicates, as still 
another current book about politicians' wives 
shows, that the marriages of public men are 
often abnormal and disruptive, with a facade 
sometimes preserved over tragedy. 

There are, it should be emphasized, plenty 
of cases of presidents and other public men 
who maintained splendid marriages, with no 
deviations from the moral code and nothing to 
hide. Not the least Impressive of these was 


President Harry S. Truman whose marital 
devotion was striking. His mother-in-law lived 
many years with the Trumans, and is said 
authoritatively to have let few opportunities 
pass to show her critical opinion of her son-in- 
law. Mr. Truman took the criticism like a 
gentleman and faithful son-in-law, and prob- 
ably it was good for him. Impersonal humility, 
hi ended with the highest possible sense of the 
importitfiee ami dignity, of his office, wore 
among Mr. Truman's marked characteristics. 
He knew the difference, and often expressed 
it, between Harry Truman and the president 
of the United States. And yet he kept his 
private life worthy of his public office. 

National opinion expects high personal 
character in the persons to whom it gives its 
fullest confidence. Indeed, people often de- 
mand higher standards In their leaders than 
they set for themselves. Nowadays, with the 
ubiquitous prying eyes of the news media — of 
which the electronic eye may be the most 
inquisitive — private and public lives are 


The fight goes on in South Vietnam 


By Nguyen Ngoc Huy 


former armed forces of the Republic of 
Vietnam. Of over one million men in these 
forces, only 250,000 registered with the Com- 
munists as ordered ; the rest disappeared after 
seeing the kind of treatment received by those 
who registered. 



inextricably blended. If, running for office, a 
candidate seeks to make political capital of his 
family and their private affairs, he cannot 
object if he has no privacy. 

And yet public thought should not confuse 
responsibility in tho conduct of public affairs 
and the aberrations of private life. Private 
conduct may shed some iigiit nn public 
integrity but it is not the same thing as 
malfeasance in office. 

Nevertheless the memory of Camelot. which 
glamorized the brief Kennedy presidency and 
made its tragic ending all the more poignant, 
continues to be tarnished. The purposes of 
history are served. But disillusionment is 
never pleasant. We can, however, keep on 
hoping for and insisting on the fullest blend of 
public and private morality of which human- 
hood Is capable. Tliat can be, as many 
examples show, fully achieved, The more we 
have of it, the sooner will national confidence 
In leadership be restored . 


It Is estimated that the religious groups, the 
political . parties, and ^tsfbt the f (inner 
armed forces have fbrrhed About eight (divi- 
sions and are now flatting the Communists in 
various areas. At first the reeiatencq , was 
restricted to tiwMekbng tyverpdte'mid 
provinces to. thd'ifor^ and wedt olSalgon. $ut 
'at thepresen ttitnS,- ttlssaldtobespreadihg to 
Central Vietnam, up to Phu .Yen province ^ 

- the coast and Ban Me Thuot Intbehighlamj.';. 

• In the jungles 1 north 1 Of Saigon/ several 
battalions of rangers tfre operating. Paf&froop 
and Marine unite cbnttolajeriionnorihipa# of 
Saigon. Roads |iaye the' 

Tart Ari bridge, ofc>the 
leading' tothe delta r was Mown 


Hanol will have a difficult time suppressing 
resistance on such a scale. It has no signifi- 
cant popular support from which to build 
indigenous security forces quickly. Local Viet 
Cong cadres who are dissatisfied with their 
North Vietnamese comrades either secretly 
protect or- purposefully overlook- the resis- 
tance. 

Regular North Vietnamese units are busy 
guarding office buildings, rdpds, camps, and 
bridges. Hanoi does hot have enough men to 
frustrate the guerrilla hit-and-run tactics used 
by the natitmalliits. ^tbdr, it lacks the air 
power necessary> for large-scale counter-. 
Insurgency operations. The AmerlcanbeUcq^- 
tera and aircraft abandoned by Thleu Are 
useless -Without spare 'parte and appropriate 
lubricants. ? 

Among the South Vietnamese people at 
jarge, known r^jistabed .takes the foem of 
street demobau^tions ^ ixJsonings. North. 
Vietnamese soldiers buying; food from street 
vendors have died from eating the ^ food they • 
bDVght. ln smaW Saigoh alleys; Norfy Viet- - 
names© soldiers hqve beta found dead» hung . 
by their pecks with .kigns pinned to - their 
uniforms saying, "Give back freedom tq South 
Vietnam” or 1 'Down 
■i- dveh tbeVwmt balaftoeplf 


small arms and ammunition carried Into the 
jungles by nationalist forces could ade- 
quately support light combat for some time. 

But slowly the North Vietnamese will put 
into place thelr.policeand informant networks 
to cut the resistance off frpm the people and 
squeeze It bito^ ren^te riinti areas of difficult 
access,' the vary areas used by the Commu- 
nists for many years. Yet the belief of 
resistance; tighter* In the righteousness of 
their cause will sustain some pockets for a 
protracted, though . eventually hopeless, 


■ Th® resistance has caused 'the North. Viet- 
(iaitneBd^gd.back'' ati toeir ’^ojinisO, to unify 
the"^puntry In a gradual ahd , alow. process and 
to embark On 4 ^tollcy of; rtfpid: uhificpHon. 
They praba%.;tn!ehd to use ful! force to 
surfngka the- ’ nationalist reaistotipe & an 
toterpalrehhllioq:- : ; ■ • 

. Tlte . reeU'toilce . . 

Vietnam cannot be identified With a handful of 
epwarefly, Ineffective and portupt generals 
joined- with jh clique ofplriUdnwar profiteers, 
ak was dpdei so igaorantiy by Sjhoeb ' Jn fte 

donment of Vietnam’s ;s 
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Singing 
its own 
p raises 


This painting simply sings its own praises. 

It has a tranquil, apparently inevitable 
music, bringing diversity into wholeness. 
Self-composure and quiet purpose Informs 
each individual — the solemnly prophetic 
shepherds, the tolerant seated Joseph, the 
angels grouped In visible five-part harmony 
(each so different from the other >, the mild 
and serene Mary, and the baby, almost 
closer to the "heavenly host” than he is to 
his mother. 

This separateness — which even extends 
to the animals and birds, and into the 
distance of minutely delineated trees — is 
the essence of the painting's lucidity. It 
would be tempting to say "coolness” if this 
word didn’tsuggest a lack of feeling. Here is 
one of the most elusive qualities of Piero’s 
painting: the patient light, the control and 
carefulness of his geometrical composition, 
the supersensitive order of his color (in the 
"Nativity" there is a lovely progression of 
celestial blues and violets) — all these 
elements might be expected to add up to a 
kind of neat demur eneas or even an unfeel- 
ing deliberation. Instead there is the weight- 
less inspiration of a kind of sublime aptness. 

Philip Hendy writes that: "For us, as we 
look at this picture, the Nativity might never 
have been painted before." Factually, of 
course, this part of the life of Jesus must be 
among the most frequently painted subjects 
In the world history of art. Piero was 
certainly aware of previous and contempo- 
rary "Nativities," both Italian and Flemish. 
Luca della Robbia’s marble singing gallery 
in Florence is clearly the memory at the 
back of his quintet of angels. The motif of the 
baby lying on the Virgin’s cloak derives from 
the Portinarl altarpiece of Hugo van dcr 
Goes. A charming “Nativity" by Alesso 
Baldovinetti shares many features in com- 
mon, including the ruin of dubious stability 
which improvises as a poor shelter and 
Isolates the foreground scene from the 
distant landscape. 

But whatever the promptings and prece- 
dents, they are entirely absorbed into 
Piero’s wonderfully unified vision. A vision 
seems to me to be exactly what this 
"Nativity” is. As a religious painting it is by 
no means didactic, nor is it an Icon. It is 
•mare like a dream-allegory, identifying a 
momentary event with timeless truth. 

The placid and sculptural stance of the 
angels is in no conflict with their fleeting . 
song. The natural and the supernatural are 
found to exist in the same gentle light, the 
joyful and the calm, the familiar and the 
deeply mysterious. 

The considerable damage done by clean- 
ing to the surface of this work has perhaps 
even added to its presence — It seems almost 
like an intricate bone-structure scoured by 
exposure: Hs sensitivity of form staying 
finely intact, 

What other painting contains simulta- 
neously a more open simplicity and a more 
profoundly hidden meaning? 

Christopher Andreae 
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"The Nativity” c. 1470-1475: Tempera and oil on panel by Piero della Francesca 


Carol for all seasons 


Desert 

Here on this vasty shift of sands 

in light as merciless as devouring fire 
no towers loom up, no Images survive: 
no echo of horn or trump is caught 
where all that once was 

now lies consumed: 
a burning and an indecipherable dust. 

The long wind blows. The dark comes on. 

A great sky glitters with its waste of stars 

Where the tablets — broken — 

are a drift. of grit 
the Word, only the Word, abides. 

Doris Peel 


In the sprawling 
barn of space, 

the stars arc yellow straw — 

On a grassy 

slope of hill, 

a tree leans on its staff — 

On dark shoulders, 
riding high, 

a small, while lamb or moon — 

From the mountain’s 
stolid mass, 

a bovine breath and gaze — 

In the manger 

bed of earth, 

the high, thin wail of dawn — 

And this daily 
miracle: 

Nativity of Now. 


Gloria Maxson 
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Christmas: 
on looking back 


Christmffi was over, and as I was slipping 
flff to sleep, my mind paused before Ute 
memories drifting, silent, luminous-small 
chips shining in my night - from all the 
nan 1 had known Christmas, even to that 
faraway other time on a farm when I too was 
i child, wondering and dazzled with the 
brightness of hopes and tumble of toys, 
fliere had been a marvelous expectancy 
then — trusting and sure and unknowing — 
rifo the windows encrusted each morning in 
feathery dream tracings of (mat, making 
pictures that melted before one could see. 
Outside, the fields were lowly with the 
peace of new snow, and down in the woods 
were ice jewels, with the brook still singing 
under the whiteness, and the hush of a 
moment never crossed before. 

Our kitchen with the comforting pot- 
bellied stove reeled in the festivities — 
orange marmalade bubbling golden and 
pungent with a touch of lime and grapefruit, 
and father's nougat being shaped by many 
htlle hands that hunted for crumbs, and, 
over on the big stove, plum pudding boiling 
with its rich splendor wrapped in the white- 
floured bag. 

The spacious front door, usually kept 
locked, was swung wildly open to greet laden 
friends and a procession of amazing aunts 
unencumbered with uncles — doughty Dutch 
spinsters Immersed in contrary thinking and 
heavy woollens. 

Memory has a wistful uncertainty over (he 
breaks In life and suddenly in my mind I am 
no longer the child I was, and the Christ- 
mases are melting into girlhood and the 
early war marriage with all the weary 
anxious waiting and wanting. We had only 
m Christmas together then - our rust -• 
far away in the strange isolation of a small 
cabin in the desert fifty miles from Indio, the 
nearest town. The troops sang wistfully of a 
“While Christmas" nnd had their turkey and 
cranberry sauce in a sandstorm. Wo mode 
presents out of pencils and little poems and 
bits of Indio’s frayed luxury nnd we knew, 
somewhere beyond the sandstorm and the 
loneliness of time running out that there was 
fho hope of a chance aftor the war — the 
happiness and the sorrows and the comforts 
rt the small ways of love growing Into a life 
together — the dreams and the babies — the 
bright crowing laughs and the eager, trust- 
ing eyes and questing minds of children 
Mining to us — our waiting children. And 
they did come. 

Miriam, tho beautiful first baby reaching 
wt with her tiny hands to the Christmas tree 
poring in store; and then so soon — only a 
“feath apart, H seems she’s grown — poised 
and separate. And Mary Porter is smiling up 
jj me, Mary Porter, still growing, tho child 
^donna, immersed in glue and paint and 
jfccret contrivances to make Dad a hiding 
and then Christmas morning, standing 
|jf e a shadow beside me, hoping I will like 
* u perfume in tho tinsel pagoda that has 
I “ken all her money at the Five and Ten. 

And the two boys, our last babies, rolling, 
tumbling like puppies; jumping for Imagi- 
Mry baskets in every doorway, hurling pa- 
pclips uke baseballs, hoping far bats and 
plto, and maybe, 0 fabulous thought! real 
toalher mitts — those marvelous, bewflder- 
| ^ whirling, enchanting boys, writing Aunt 


Never alone 


Betsy, who alway sent socks, ‘thanks for you 
know what’ and shivering in their beds 
sucking icicles sneaked from out their 
windows, strictly against orders. . . . Bill 
making bells on Dad’s dictaphone for Christ- 
mas morning so we wouldn’t miss the 
‘however did it break — it just dropped!’ 
record of English Victory Bells we always 
had played. . . . John laboring with puck- 
ered face and wet pencil over a book for me 
on John Paul Jones — ‘He lost a ship but he 
Won PRIDE’ — and down at the end hi a 
rumpled envelope, wrapped in tissue, two 
earrings of blue stones, hoarded all these 
months from the ten cent rummage sale. 
Bill, in a desperate moment of repentance, 
found in my packet or "special occasion” 
cards, a note of condolence that seemed just 
right — "To our Beloved Mother in her 
Moment of Sorrow; With Sympathy from 
‘her bad son who’s going to be different from 
now on’ ” — and then on the inside page a 
hasty drawing of all the anticipated, almost 
suggested presents, mostly baseball, with a 
new and "altered” Bill saying in an exuber- 
ance of resolve “This will change Bill. He 
doesn’t deserve all this, and it will make him 
think" 

The memories go floating on, and just 
beyond lingers the child shadow of Sarah, 
who had only one Christmas and knew only 
me — and I see her tiny face that Christmas 
Eve laughing in the shining of the lights. In 
her eyes, her beautiful lilac eyes, was only 
love and a gentle wonder — darling little 
Sarah — God bless her, my sweetest baby. 

Outside my window now the leafless trees 
arc gray gaunt lines marching into the new 
year with its familiar unfinisiied plans and 
nit! iinpL-rlcetiuns. The hush of a new 
moment never before crossed is scattered in 
the steady ticking of time never stopping. 
And downstairs is the left-over disarray of a 
grown-up Christmas — hand-monog rammed 
silk ties spilling into tangerines, my best 
paring knife filched illicitly to carve up 
cartons, wastepaper baskets overflowing 
with torn tissue and dropped cards — I hear 
children charging through tbe billows of 
tissue to open the last tiny window in the 
advent calendar strewed in stardust with 
angels bringing presents to the bright new 
glimpse of the baby smiling in the straw. 

Now as I fall asleep with the long day 
behind, I remember my own last baby, 
Johnny, and feel his little round head lying hi 
my Inp aid the confining tender touch of bis 
hand. Once on our round of carols, he had 
given an old lady a kiss because she wished 
she had a little boy and because she had do 
one to make her a present. 1 think of his 

earnest small face as be sang in the night, his 

fingers pinching tight to remember the 
words, and the cuffs of his new shirt grandly 
shooting out the sleeves of last year's jacket 
with the hrras buttons. . . .“Never a child so 
lovely . . . never a kiss so dear . . . darling, 
darling little map ... do you hear what I 
bear? . . .do you see what I see? ... the 

wonder and the love. . * " 

I know in this new Ume ahead, I will soil 
see iqy babies in the crowds of strange 
r h«fii»n, and the memories will come Wee a 
candle to light my Christmases. . 

Mary Roetofe Stott 


He said Christmas always depressed him. Accept this gift gratefully from God, handle 
this friend of mine who was separated from it tenderly. No man can take it from you, 
his family. The festivity of the season, even because no man gave it to you. 
the music, left him wrapped in gloom. If the As with all proper gifts, there Is a giving as 

holiday closeness of people to each other well as a partaking. When you accept the 
makes your solitary Christmas a sad affair, Christliness of your own spiritual identity, 
there is an unfailing answer. Acquaint inevitably you will see the Christapirit in 
yourself with the real meaning of Christmas others. There is no greater gift you can give 
—and the Christ. than to attribute to a man what God has 

Christian Science reveals a distinction already bestowed on him — Godlikeness. As 
between Jesus, the man, and Christ, God's you see your neighbor in the light of the 
expression of His spiritual naline. Right now Christ, the false burden of mortality he 
you can get as close as you want to the carries is lessened. In tills way we lighten 
Christ, for what God expresses and knows is the load of each other, a continual Christmas 
your individual, spiritual identity. Let tbe gift. The Christ shows us how taking the 
sad mortal [all away, and be yourself as God divine yoke upon us makes the burden light. 


knows you — His child. Today and forever, we areneveralane. 

No crackling holiday fire can warm you 

more than this truth, no human love can *1 John 3: 2; **Sctonce and Health with Key 
match it, happy voices cannot lift your to the Scriptures, p. 381; Womans 8:38, 39. 
spirits higher. To glimpse the Christliness 

within yourself is the new beginning called ... ■■ ^ 

Christmas. It can happen every morning, an f 
awakening to your being as the child of God. 

“We know that, when he shall appem-, we W Fi+U Z -n 4-U/-» 

shall be like him; for we shall see him as he V V XLX 1111 LX Xt 
is."* i r 

What is this Christliness? The more we P IO^PT1P9^ Ol 
study what the Bible tells us of the Chriatiy V ^ , 
qualities expressed by Jesus, the deeper is — 1 1 T 7 

our appreciation of that self-forgetful love, VjULlb XcLU.ll A y 
the purity that allowed him to see through ** 

the sensual fog, the unabated strength that 

could bear the world's burdens and lift To feci a natural warmth and 
humanity itself into a new era of under- affection for all our brothers 

standing. These Christly qualities are not and sisters as children of God 

denied us as the children of God, and we i s lo be drawn within the encir- 

should not deny them to ourselves. c li ng j ove 0 f our divine Parent. 

To identify yourself Ih Cbrfat fa to be The Bible ks o{ tbis bond 
saved, saved from mortality's deadening of univcrsn r brotherhood and 

limitations. It is to be saved from being on assurc5 us |hat we are all the 

unhappy, limited mortal. “Christ, M the true „ ns and daughters Q f God. ft 

spiritual idea, is the ideal or God now and t , ls us , hal God Lan llc i p u5 in 

forever here and everywhere,— wiles circumstance. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered and . . ^ .. . n . 

founded Christian Science. * full< 7 undemanding of Go 

Your lulmtli, HuMmas, lias enduring « needed lo reach lo the core 

meaning only as your ofaioa regenerate* °f«very discord with a heahng 

your life. Every glimpse you gain of the s ° luUon - A th f hi. 

Christly qualities neefeto be lived. Then of lhe all-g^dness of God, His 

self-centered existence gives way to the *° ve an ^ Hls ; 

inexpreesible Joy of imselfed love. Bitterness “”*»*• '"ff * »*«.“ :r ™ “ 

evaporates before forgiveness. The Christly Science and Hi ralth with K-ey 
self emerges with every effort at reform. tlic Scriptures by Mary B 
There Is no struggle so satisfying as this. To Eddy. 

free yourself from chains God never gave Science and Health shows the 

you is spiritual soaring, a lightheartedness reader how to love in a manner 

that supersedes human happiness. that brings about happy, rela- 

Your unity with God has never in all lion ships, an honest affection 

eternity been dissolved, and no mortal for alt mankind, and a deeper 

condition can make a separation. It was love for God. 

Paul, oid of his own rebirth from hatred of \ paperback copy can be yours 

the Christ-idea to deep devotion, who could by sending £ t .20 with this cou- 

exultantly proclaim, “Neither death, nor pon to: 

life, ... nor thing! present, nor things tq __ 

SSdmrSbB Ate d to^mlite2i fS^ Miss Frances C. Carlson 
thetow of God. which is in Christ Jesus our ^f^nur^acc. 8th Floor, 

^s is tbe gift you are gives anew each London SW1X 7JH 

day, one that Is eternally without price. Plcnse send me a paperback 

■ 1 ovf C oifinoit onri l 4 «*fll 1 n 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To feci a natural warmth and 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is to be drawn within the encir- 
cling Sove of our divine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of this bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that we arc all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us in 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach lo the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how to love in a manner 
that brings about happy, rela- 
tionships, an honest affection 
for alt mankind, and a deeper 
love for God. 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £ 1 .20 with this cou- 
pon to: 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5 Grosvcnor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SW1 X 7JH 

Plcnse send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key lo the Scriptures. (F) 


BIBLE VERSE 

And I say unto you. Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. 

Luke 11:9 


Praia) Coti e ■ • — — 

My. cheque for £1.20 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCENCE MONITOR 


‘First the blade, then the ear, 


then the full grain in the ear® 


A good time 
fa a 
new year 


The Monitor’s view I 

- ~ I ‘Maybe things are taking a turn for the better’ 


. Do you wish people to speak well of 
you? Then do not speak at all your- 
self. * • '* 

Blaise Pascal 
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One thing can be said for 1975. It has been 
the kind of year that makes everyone glad to 
put off the old and put on the new. 

Problems knew no boundaries. People were 
said to feel powerless in themselves and 
doubtful that even the strongest governments 
could really help. There was a temptation to 
take refuge in fixed and thoughtless attitudes. 
The optimist, as the old saying had it, was still 
convinced that this was the best of all possible 
worlds. And the pessimist was still afraid that 
he was right. 

But at least four tendencies from the past 
year were worth nurturing in the news (and 
not just because they are alliterative): can- 
dor, cooperation, conciliation, and caring. 

Candor. The exposure of official wrongdo- 
ing that had exploded earlier In the United 
States was echoed in Japan and elsewhere. 
The relentless continuation of investigation in 
the U.S. promised safeguards against decep- 
tion in the future. Already, through new 
legislation, citizens had gained unprecedented 
access to governmental information'. 

Cooperation. President Ford and Congress 
may not have achieved It to the degree 
necessary for effective policy on energy, 
economy, or foreign affairs. But In economi- 
cally beleaguered Britain, unions agreed to 
limit wage demands — and government, 
industry, and labor promised new efforts to 
work together In bolstering production even at 
the cost of some social programs. 

The British ambassador to the United 
Nations found Increased cooperation there 
also, though the headlines went to the conflict 
and the rhetoric. And, in the realm of have and 
have-not nations, the North-South conference 
in Paris finally brought together the rich and 
poor in a program of cooperation toward 
achieving mutual benefits. 

Conciliation. The Middle East remained 
troubled, but Israel and Egypt, through the 
good offices of the U.S., achieved a new state 
in peaceful settlement. After the chaotic 
conclusion of the prolonged Vietnam conflict, 
Hanoi and Washington by year's end were 
taking at least small steps toward normalizing 
their relations. 

Civil strife raged within Lebanon, Angola, 
and Northern Ireland, but the world was for a 
time free of international military conflict — 
an all but unique condition. The U.S. was wary 
of Soviet and Cuban involvement in Angola, 
and its threat to detente. But Sovtet-U.S. 
efforts to limit nuclear arms were still going 
□n. China and theU.S. were on courteousif not ' 
affectionate speaking terms. 

Caring. The growth of the idea of caring for 
one's fellow man was threatened as selfishness 
was heightened by scarcity. But waste by any 
nation began to be seen more clearly as unfair 
to the interests of all dependent on the earth's 
resources. Commitments were made to feed 
the starving. Some of the new riches of the 
price-hiking oil countries went to aid poorer 
countries. The U.S. took in thousands of Indo- 
Chinese refugees and finally lent a hand to a 
chastened New York. 

Let us grant that 1975's record in these four 
aspects was not good enough. But the page Is 
neither black nor blank. The thing Is to use 
what’s been achieved as a launching pad 
rather than a diving board. The new year is 
arriving just in time for the fresh resolve 
everybody needs after ’75. 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


The Paris meeting affects everyone 


Consumers everywhere could be affected by 
the long-term results of this week's Paris 
conference between rich and poor nations. 
Not only the price of a tank of gas but that of a 
whole range of products dependent on raw 
materials from developing countries could be 
influenced, by the work of four economic 
commissions launched at the session. 


But until the commissions reach substantive 
conclusions, the most significant thing about 
this Conference on International Economic 
Cooperation is that it is taking place at all. As 
recently as last month there were doubts that 
it would get under way as scheduled, with 
participants divided on the issues. But it did 
start on time — and reportedly with a 
prevailing spirit of that conciliation and 
cooperation which was the main hope for 
getting together. 


The 27 countries sitting down in Paris 
represent the industrialized “North” end the 
developing “South” — which paradoxically 
includes rich oil-producing countries that are 
still not industrialized. The two groups have 
different priorities listed for consideration by 
the four commissions on energy, raw mate- 
rials, development, and finance. The hope 1 b to 
work out future accommodations with each 
commission having cochairmen from both 
groups. 


prices. In berms of aid some OPEC members, 
such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, aro 
already playing & large role and OPEC is 
setting up a Joint fund also. It may bo that Dr. 
Klastnger’s touch of iron in his speech was a 
gesture toward toe in the U.S. adminis- 
tration who remain opposed to the U.S. going 
even as far as It has in joining the conference. 

. One sticky issue is the possibility of 
countries with commodities like minerals 
seeking to develop cartel-like pressure such 
as OPEC’s. They wanted the conference to 
accept a concept of "indexation” whereby 
prices of commodities would be tied to prices 
of industrial goods. The U.S. strongly opposes 
this as a perpetual spur to inflation. .. 

Rath er the U.S. would emphasize maintain- 
ing export earnings rather than export prices. 
That is, when a commodity exporting country 
suffered a loss of earnings because of Its 
export prides, some international mechanism 
would come to its aid with easy loans, for 
example — instead of simply raising prices. 

It is such questions the commissions will be 
confronted with. If they come up with fair, and 
workable solutions, this week in Paris could 
be looked back on as a turning point in North- 
South relations. 


Thus the United States and Saudi Arabia 
will preside over energy. Indeed, oil is the 
major U.S. concern' in the conference, with 
participation on other subjects entered into 
primarily for the sake of it. ' 


Not all bad 
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Secretary of State Kissinger's address to 
the. conference was generally not in a mood of 
confrontation. But he did challenge the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Ebcporting Counhies 
' .(OPEC) to do their part with;the Industrial 
Ized countries in helping the poorer countries 
particularly, disadvantaged by the high oil 


It is good to see that Americans show some 
selectivity when they sing the 1975 version of 
that perennial hit, “Things ain’t what they 
used to be.’' Oh, yes, half of those responding 
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To end 
terrorism 


How muny nets of international terrorUm | 
must luke place, how many lives must be lost, I 
before the notions of the world look to the rule j 
of law rnthur than violence to solve their I 
conflicts? ! 

It should shock every citizen everywhere * 
that a tiny hand of individuals could walk into ! 
a building with machine guns and grenades, ! 
kill severul people, and take captive virtually , 
an entire international conference. The raid ! 
on the OPEC meeting in Vienna and seizure of , 
more titan :<0 hostages, Including oil ministers, , 
is but the lutest instance of terrorism run 
rampant. 

Only recently a group of fanatical South 
Moluccan terrorists seized a train in the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian consulate in 
Amsterdam in an effort to gain independence 
for their islands in Indonesia. This, too, added 
to what seems to be a growing pattern ef 
violence throughout the world. A leading 
specialist of the Rand Corporation calculates 
there were some 700 incidents of international 
terrorism between 1968 and the middle of this 
year. Some 700 people were killed and 1,700 
injured. 

Not only have such senseless acts victimized . 
diplomats and officials but innocent people 
who had no involvement in the political 
struggles which agitated the terrorists. Nor 
have such acts achieved their purposes. More 
often than not they have merely exacerbated 
the political conflict, leading to brutal retali- 
ation and repression of civil liberties. 

Surely all nations of the world have a stake 
in being free from terrorism and violence. Yet 
the s;kI fact is that there has been resistance to 
taking community notion against terrorism. 
Only last August Secretary of State Kissinger 1 
urged the United Nations to consider an ' 
American proposal to combat such inter-' 
national terrorist methods as kidnapping, 
murder ami "other brutal acts,” but It met 
with disappointing response. 

Such a convention would presumably at- 
tempt to eliminate any sufe haven for terror- 
ists and create n broad legal and moral 
consensus that would denounce such activities 
and impel governments nnd private groups to 
discourage them. 

The problem is that many nations and 
groups arc quite willing to condone terrorist ; 
acts for politiciil ends. Acts of terrorism may , 
be abhorred in general, but one mans 
violence is another man's heroism. Many 
Arulxs, Tor instance, fool that violence Is the 
only effective weapon available to them in 
their struggle to regain lands occupied by 
Israel. Muny African nations are concerned 
that international controls would be directed 
ngainst their “just” struggles for liberation. 

Thus, in some cases stntes aro reluctant to 
move against terrorists because they sympa- 
thize with the latter's political aspirations. 
Hence the dilemma remains of finding a 
definition of terrorism that does not irritate 
political sonsltivitios. 

Certainly it should be possible to reacn 
international agreement that acta which victi- 
mize innocent persons or that export terror- 
ism to countries not involved In tbo conflicts - 
in this case, Austria — should be condemned- 
Thl9 at least would be a beginning. » 
therefore to be hoped that this latest f error i 
drama will 1 convince Arab and other once- 
reslstant nations that terrorism, if condone i , 
can always be used against them as weU “ Jr 
that political conflicts can . best be resolved in 
a climate of international order. 


some improvement, while another quarter 


said quality hadn 't chan ged. ... L 
As for customer service, the- Bad 


given to big stores 1 and chains were accompa- 


In a 1 First National City Bank survey shared nled by applause tor improvement in smaller 
the nagging feeling that products on the . establishments. Airline ancj banklng services 
market today are “not quite” or “not at aUV,as 7 ateo got substantially more than nay* . : : 

gpod in quality as they were even; four or . five « BVuk wisdom says that nothing Is aS ffWjy 
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